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TRANSPORT IN 


[ is some measure of the confusion into which official 
transport policy has been allowed to fall that the Commons 
on Wednesday were less concerned with obtaining further 
details about. the Government's de-nationalisation policy 
than with hearing from Mr. Herbert Morrison about the exact 
terms on which the Socialists would re-acquire the road 
haulage industry when they came to power again. Yet there 
was need enough for a fuller definition of Government trans- 
port policy. The White Paper which was supposed to be the 
subject of Wednesday’s debate certainly did not answer all, 
or even most, of the questions that can properly be asked. 
The crucial issue of the right relationship between road and 
rail was if anything rendered more confused by it. Neither 
this knot nor any of the others that handicap transport was 
untied by Mr. Herbert Morrison's glib insistence on an alleged 
need to resume what he referred to as “the policy of 
co-ordination and integration.” If anyone knows exactly what 
that phrase means he certainly ought to have a chance of 
defining it. There is little evidence that anyone within the 
nationalised transport industry knows, or that Mr. Morrison 
himself knows. And there is no evidence that anyone any- 
where knows how to put such a theory into efficient practice. 
The fact is that the politicians are milling about in the dark 
where transport questions are concerned. And that is one 
good reason for trying to wrest the question away from them, 
at least for a few months. There is a crying need for a new 
and objective enquiry into the British transport industry and 
its problems. Such an enquiry should have been held before 
the industry was nationalised. But the Socialists preferred to 
charge blindly ahead. Their interference, and the new prob- 
lems it set up, made an enquiry more necessary than ever. But 
the present Government have entangled themselves in the 
transport question, and given it priority among the denationali- 
sation measures, almost by accident and certainly for reasons 
which are more a matter of expediency than of rational policy. 
Consequently we are to have a de-nationalisation Bill before 
the end of July. With luck it will do no harm. But with 
cool and unhurried judgement such a Bill, introduced perhaps 
a year or so from now, could be reasonably expected to do 
much good. 


THE DARK 


What Future in China? 


The steady deterioration in the position of British firms 
trading in China no doubt had to be formally recognised 
at some time. The Note delivered by the British Chargé 
d’Affaires to the Peking Government on Monday, announcing 
the decision of the firms to close down, gave some 
sort of official recognition to a process that has been going on 
for years. Exactly what sort of recognition it is depends still 
on the reaction of the Peking Government. They may decide 
to take no more notice of it than they have of the British 
Government’s original notice of recognition (which still remains 
unacknowledged) or of the tentative enquiries which followed 
the alleged protestations of a wish to trade made by the Chinese 
delegates at the recent Moscow economic conference. It is 
even possible that the remaining firms (one or two have already 
quietly wound up their affairs and departed) will be squeezed 
even harder by the Communist officials. In any case there is 
no point in pretending that either the traders or the British 
Government have any real control of the situation. Whether 
the remaining British firms are allowed to dispose of their 
immovable assets, whether their employees are allowed to depart 
without trouble, and whether some new smaller and more com- 
pact association is allowed to take over all British trade with 
China (trade in China being abandoned), all depends on the will 
and pleasure of Peking. The attitude of the British business 
houses has been realistic enough. The statement made by Mr. 
John Keswick, of Jardine, Matheson & Co., was particularly 
sensible—pointing out as it did that there has been no sudden 
reversal of policy and that all hope of further trade with China 
is not dead. 


Cairo and Khartoum 


In spite of the categorical assertion in a weekly review a week 
ago (time and tide are notoriously impetuous) that “many weeks 
of negotiations in Cairo and in London have ended in complete 
collapse,” the negotiations in fact continue and in the past week 
have taken a slightly better turn. One essential of ultimate success 
is that the temperature should be kept low and no excuse given 
to extremists in Egypt for fresh outbreaks. Hilaly Pasha is on 
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the whole strengthening his position, and if he can carry on he 
may be able in time to move slightly nearer to a reasonable 
compromise that he can at present. It is a good sign that 
instead of returning a formal reply, which would almost 
inevitably be unfavourable, to the last British Note he has 
preferred oral communication by Amr Pasha, the Egyptian 
Ambassador in London, to Mr. Eden, and by the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister to the British Ambassador in Cairo. The 
contents of the communications are not known, except that 
Egypt has made certain counter-proposals. Mr. Eden cannot 
consider these till he has got through a week crowded with 


European affairs, but there is no disadvantage in that; time- 


in no sense presses. Meanwhile the projected visit of an unoffi- 
cial but influential Sudanese mission to Hilaly Pasha is to be 
welcomed. It is understood that substantial agreement has 
been reached between Cairo and London over the Canal 
Zone question. In regard to the Sudan we are pledged not 
to recognise any change in nominal sovereignty till the Sudan 
is independent and can decide for itself. If it should decide 
to accede to Egyptian wishes here and now there would be 
no reason for Britain to stand in the way. But it would have 
to be a perfectly free and voluntary decision. 


L’Expérience Pinay 

M. Pinay’s success as Prime Minister of France is 
undoubtedly due first and foremost to the consistency with 
which he pursues his chosen course. The French Assembly 
had persistently refused to vote tax increases. Consequently, 
said M. Pinay, a really impressive loan must be raised to meet 
expenditure which the Assembly itself recommended. The 
finance committee pronounced against the loan, having taken 
a particular dislike to the gold guarantee which would be its 
main recommendation to cautious investors. M. Pinay insisted, 
without hesitation, that the finance committee must be over- 
ridden. The Assembly duly rejected the finance committee’s 
report, by 332 votes to 207, on Tuesday night. At the last 
minute the Communists and Socialists had demanded that the 
Assembly should postpone discussion on the Loan Bill in order 
to debate the affairs of Tunisia. M. Pinay insisted that the 
Assembly should stick to the point—his point. It did. So now 
the Loan Bill, which as it stands is a French investor’s dream, 
goes forward for discussion. The proposed loan will carry 
interest at 3.5 per cent., tax free. Its value will be tied to the 
market quotations for the gold napoleon, and if the price of 
the napoleon rises the redemption value of the bonds will rise 
accordingly—thus insulating the investor to a great extent from 
the danger of inflation in France. The names of subscribers 
will not be published, so that tax-evaders who wish to invest, 
on advantageous terms, their illicit gains of the past few years 
may do so. In fact if anything can attract funds out of a million 
French mattresses and other domestic hiding places, this loan 
is it. The moral and economic objections to it are obvious. 
But the possibility that it will arrest the dangerous inflationary 
tendency in France cannot be denied. If it succeeds then M. 
Pinay will consolidate still further the strong political position 
he is building up. 


Dr. Malan Plunges 


The prospect that Dr. Malan may drive the Union of 
South Africa into dissolution increases. The resistance of 
Natal to the Prime Miéinister’s resolve to override the 
Supreme Court is being skilfully and resolutely organised, as 
Senator Heaton Nicholls, a former High Commissioner for 
South Africa in London and leader of the Opposition in the 
Senate, indicated on Tuesday. That there is a strong movement 
in Natal for secession from the Union, but secession is not a 
simple matter, as the American Civil War showed. But a plan 
has been devised which it will not be easy to counter. 
The proposal is that Natal should ask that a convention 
of the four provinces be held to reaffirm the constitution 
of the Union. If the constitution is in fact reaffirmed 


then the entrenched clauses, which the Government 
is seeking to disregard, stand. If it is not then 
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Natal is absolved from the allegiance which she gave to 
the Union under the constitution. Whether the demand for g 
convention could be insisted on is uncertain, but it would be 
a sign of weakness on the Government's part to refuse it, 
But Dr. Malan hesitates so little about adopting totalitarian 
methods that prediction is profitless. His latest measure, 
enabling any person to be declared a Communist by the 
Minister of Justice and required to resign from any office he 
may hold. and abstain from all political activity, is ranging 
the trade unions actively against him, since certain trade uniog 
Officials have been thus denounced. The Prime Minister, 
having defied constitutional decisions, is in grave danger of 
being opposed by extra-constitutional and extra-Parliamen 

methods. That matters little so far as Dr. Malan is conceal 
but it matters a great deal so far as the Union is concerned. 


The Koje Menace 


The problem of controlling the vast prisoner-of-war camps 
on Koje island is not one that can be solved quickly by a few 
determined American officers. The prompt action of General 
Mark Clark, the new commander, in relieving of their posts 
both General Dodd, who was recently captured by the prisoners, 
and General Colson, who secured his release by an allegedly 
injudicious surrender to blackmail, is evidence of a will to end 
any inefficiency on the part of the American forces. But it 
cannot end the difficulties created by the prisoners themselves. 
It is recognised that prisoners, whatever their nationality or 
politics, massed together with little to do but wait for the end of 
the war, will always get up to mischief. Communists, and in 
particular Chinese Communists, have a very highly developed 
technique for extending the influence of a few determined 
leaders over large masses of people. The ringleaders, besides 
being highly trained in their tasks, are peculiarly elusive. Some 
of them have even turned up in the camp on the mainland at 
Pusan which is supposed to be reserved for those prisoners who 
have renounced Communism or who never had anything to do 
with it. The Geneva Convention rules are reasonably effective 
in themselves, provided the prisoners can be thoroughly taught 
their rights and duties under those rules and also provided 
they are willing to abide by them. But there is little evidence 
that the Pusan prisoners, although they have been treated in 
accordance with the Geneva Convention, have ever understood, 
or wanted to understand, the right way to respond. And those 
—they may well be a majority—who wished to behave decently 
have been at the mercy of Communist leaders who were quite 
willing to resort to intimidation, torture and murder to get 
their way. It is possible that General Boatner, who now takes 
over at Koje, may do better than any of the long line of his 
predecessors. But it is unlikely that anything short of the end 
of the Korean war will solve all his problems. 


Speed and Death 


If forty thousand casualties in a single year will not shock 
motor-cyclists into driving more carefully, what will? The 
Committee on Road Safety, having looked at this question from 
every possible angle, still cannot suggest a plain answer. It 
would be surprising if it could. Experience shows that road 
accidents can only be reduced, if at all, by a combination of 
pressures affecting the design of the roads themselves, the 
quality of the vehicles, the behaviour of drivers and the practice 
of the police. There are no quick miracles. And when, as in the 
case of motor-cycles, so many of the drivers are young and exu- 
berant and bent on speed for its own sake, all these pressures 
may be reduced to ineffectiveness. But the Committee on Road 
Safety has done its best. Publicity comes first. In 1950 42,680 
motor-cyclists and their passengers were killed or injured. 
Actually this represents a lower casualty rate per cycle than 
before the war, for in 1938 there were 443,651 on the road (with 
32,771 casualties) as against 729,420 in 1950 (with 42,680 
casualties). But it is the terrifying absolute figure that matters. 
As to the various improvements recommended or suggested by 
the Committee they may add up to something. The fact that 
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certain makes of motor-cycles are known to be less stable than 
others undoubtedly ought to be followed up. That riders of 
auto-assisted pedal cycles should be considered qualified 
through their driving test for the quite different business of 
riding a motor-cycle is obviously wrong. Leg-guards and crash- 
helmets may help to reduce the extreme vulnerability of the 
motor-cyclist who, in any accident, is three or four times more 
likely to be injured than the more protected driver of a four- 
wheeled vehicle. But, as always in questions of road accidents, 
most of all depends on the skill, the good manners and the 
sense of responsibility of the drivers. The skill of many young 
motor-cyclists is often impressive. Their manners are not 
noticeably worse than those of many motorists. But they sel- 
dom seem to have marked the close correlation between high 
speed and death. 


Excess Profits Levy 


The Excess Profits Levy was a bad tax in its very conception, 
and no amount of tinkering with it in committee will turn it 
into a good one. It was intended to deprive companies of some 
of the profit increases due to rearmament, but as the Chancellor 
himself pointed out in the Commons on Tuesday it is impossible 
to separate those firms which benefit from rearmament from 
those which do not. So the tax was attempting fhe impossible. 
It is true that some of its worst features have been ironed out. 
The base period, from which profit increases are measured, has 
been made more flexible and, in the case of companies operating 
in former Japanese-occupied territories, stretched, so that fewer 
firms will be compelled to accept a bad year, or a series of bad 
years, as providing the standard of reasonable profit. Mining 
and oil-extracting companies will not be penalised for producing 
more now than they did in the base period, and thus making a 
higher profit, always provided that the Treasury certifies that 
their increased activity is really necessary. The overriding 
maximum rate of liability to E.P.L. is reduced. And much of 
the revenue that is thus lost to E.P.L. will be made up in profits 
tax, the new rate of which is to be increased from 17} per cent. 
to 224 per cent. for distributed profits. The principle running 
through all these changes is a good one, though Mr. Butler 
could naturally not acknowledge it. It is that since E.P.L. is a 
thoroughly bad tax anyway the less work it has to do the better. 
Even so it will yield about £150 million a year—much of it 
squeezed out of the wrong firms, by the wrong methods for the 
wrong reasons. 


More Trouble in Durham ; 


Those thoroughly bad employers the Durham County 
Council have never, of coufse, at any time abandoned their 
notorious “closed shop” policy, despite the fact that the 
professional organisations concerned—covering doctors, den- 
tists, teachers, engineers, midwives and nurses—have refused 
to have any truck with it. The stubbornness with which the 
Durham Councillors—those Tolpuddle magistrates in reverse— 
have insisted on interfering with the freedom of action of their 
employees no doubt springs from a belief that injustice will 
prevail provided the unjust do not weaken. It will prob- 
ably have to be regarded as a semi-permanent phenomenon. 
But it is quite impossible to tolerate for one moment the sheer 
meanness of the latest device the Durham Councillors have 
resorted to in their perverse attempt to get their own way. This 
takes the form of a requirement that any applications for an 
extension of sick pay must be made through a trade union or 
other appropriate organisation. In other words it is an attack 
directed at those employees of the Council who have the mis- 
fortune to fall sick. How much lower can the Durham County 
Council sink 2? The National Union of Teachers has already 
decided that, rather than submit to such contemptible devices, 
it must advise a proportion of its Durham members to be ready 
to resign. This is, of course, a very serious step. It is quite 
wrong that teachers should be forced into any such action. But 
it would be even more wrong to weaken for one moment in the 
face of the illiberal policies of the Durham County Council. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


E Finance Bill, as the Tories’ dislike of the Excess 
Profits Levy, not to mention the Purchase Tax, has 
shown, is no popularity-winner, and yet Mr. Butler is 
coming through the debates with a greatly heightened reputa- 
tion. The present Opposition is not much given to charitable 
judgements of its opponents, but even Labour members admit 
to having been impressed by the ability and tact the Chancellor 
has shown. No one could deny the intellectual force that went 
into his defence of the changes in the Excess Profits Levy and 
the Profits tax. But what has done much to neutralise Labour 
hostility has been the Chancellor’s invincible suavity. Contro- 
versy over the Bill was inevitable and yet, as the saying is, it has 
been going through as though on castors, so little serious friction 
has there been. Yet this cocksure Opposition—one of the most 
cocksure one remembers—would surely have been living at a 
white-heat of enmity toward a clumsier or more aggressive 
Chancellor. It must be remembered that this Opposition con- 
tains some of the most advanced thinkers on the planet and 
advanced thinkers have a low flash-point. Take Mr. X. He 
has been leading “ the march of mind” ever since he got out 
of his cradle. If you have not seen him wag his omniscient little 
noddle disapprovingly over so unadvanced a thinker as Mr. 
Churchill then you have not lived, as the radio comedian says 
about the man who has never been to Manchester. Dean Inge 
believes God has a sense of humour and considering the 
creation of Mr. X one is convinced he is right. 
* “ * * 


Mr. Butler is not a true specimen of the genus politician. He 
is detached and a little cold. .His mind is a clear mirror never 
blurred by the senses. You will find nothing in his speeches 
designed to tickle the ears of the electoral groundlings. No one 
at the Conservative Central Office will hand him the party drum 
and invite him to give it a good, hard bang. Such a one would 
meet with arctic disdain. Here, then, is character, if not the 
most winning. One can well believe, after this greater experi- 
ence of Mr. Butler, that he was quite capable of telling Mr. 
Churchill when, as has been reported, he wished to give him 
a “co-ordinator,” that Reginald Austen Butler was more than 
capable of co-ordinating himself. And he would do it passion- 
lessly. Only one thing can ruffle the cold surface of his self- 
possession: that is any hint that he is not scrupulously just. 
Honour is a word often on his lips. “ We have honourably 
carried out the Douglas Committee’s report,” he told Mr. 
Gaitskell with Rhadamanthine severity when the latter sug- 
gested that the D scheme favoured the better off at the expense 
of the poor. They are saying he 1s a certain future Tory Prime 
Minister; that, in fact, he would be the next Tory Prime 
Minister, if, for any unhappy reason, Mr. Eden fell out. He is 
not known to the public as Mr. Eden is, nor has he Mr. Eden’s 
personal appeal. He has no colour or magnetism. Nor had 
Bonar Law. Nor has Mr. Attlee. It is a paradox, but it was 
limited democracy that gave birth to the commanding popular 
leaders. Complete democracy, with universal franchise, is 
barren of them. Or is it a paradox ? Perhaps, the common 
man hates to have an uncommon Prime Minister. 

- * * * 


When Mr. Eden announced the withdrawal of British firms 
from China the House bowed collectively to the inevitable. 
The blow was no pleasant one, even if it had been foreseen. 
While everyone wants to hold on to all possible opportunities 
for trade with China it was exasperating to hear some of the 
Russophils who have teen to the Moscow conference still 
babbling about getting trade agreements with the Communists, 
though Mr. Eden repeatedly told them the Chinese Commu- 
nists had ignored the Government's attempts to follow up the 
* alleged *» Moscow agreements. Mr. Hale, the Labour member 
for Oldham, exploded amusingly or the Civil List. By a mis- 
chance a Scottish Labour representative had been omitted 
from the Select Committee and there was such a Scottish 
lament as has not been heard since Flodden. Mr. Hale had 
another word for it. He called it regional blackmail. H. B. 
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A NEW WESTERN EUROPE 


ITHIN the next week two steps of great importance 

towards the creation of a new European society will, 

in all probability, have been taken. It is true that for 
the moment only Western Europe is affected, but Western 
Europe, as Mr. Herbert Agar points out in his latest book, 
reviewed on a later page of this issue, has traditions and a 
consistent character of its own. To link the nations that com- 
pose it in a practical, working unity, less perilously constrict- 
ing than a formal political union, marks the beginning, and a 
wise and well-considered beginning, of a process which its 
Visible virtues may commend in time even to the Sovietised 
east, which today endeavours to thwart it by all means short 
of war. Federal Germany is in the centre of the stage, as she is 
in the centre of Europe. The two major agreements which, it 
is hoped, are to be signed at the beginning of next week 
concern her directly and chiefly. One confers on her virtually 
complete independence and sets her on an equal footing with 
the other nations of the West; the second brings her, with her 
potential military strength, into the European Defence Com- 
munity and the European Army, and since the controlling 
bodies of the European Army and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation can be required, on demand, to sit together 
Germany becomes in everything but name a member of the 
latter body. She is already a full member of the Council of 
Europe. It is possible that at the meeting of the Assembly 
of that body at Strasbourg next week an attempt will be made 
to secure for the Council wider powers. Mr. Eden has sub- 
mitted a plan for increasing the Council’s usefulness, and to 
go further than that at this stage would be very doubtful 
wisdom. Those who are urging that the nations of Western 
Europe should get closer together still would do well to consider 
the remarkable progress they have made in the process of 
getting closer in the last three years. It is more than sufficient 
for the moment to get the Schuman plan and the European 
Army plan and the contractual agreement with Germany work- 
ing smoothly. 

We are some way distant from that point yet. The European 
Army treaty has indeed been initialled, and no question is likely 
to be raised regarding its signature—except by the German 
Social Democrats, who may succeed in forcing a debate on the 
subject in the Bundestag; but Dr. Adenauer, to whom tribute 
must be paid for the combination of goodwill and firmness with 
which he has put his country’s case in negotiations with the 
Allies, should be able to face that with equanimity. More 
serious is the continued failure to agree on the proportion 
of Germany's defence contribution to be devoted to the upkeep 
of the British and American, French and Belgian, troops in 
Western Germany. They will be no longer armies of occu- 
pation, but integral parts of the N.A.T.O. forces defending 
Western Europe. The position is complicated by the fact that 
Germany is not a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, and cannot hand over her agreed contribution 
(10,200,000,000 marks) to be allocated by the Council of that 
body, and that Britain and the United States are not members 
of the European Defence Community, which, therefore, is 
equally disqualified from effecting the allocation. There are 
greater issues at stake than the financial, but financial considera- 
tions tend to bulk unduly large when it is a question of secur- 
ing Parliamentary endorsement. That no doubt accounts for 
the vigour with which the Germans are contesting the Allies’ 
claim. The four Foreign Ministers, by whom a final decision 
may in the end have to be taken, can be expected to give 
due weight to that, but so far as the next twelve months are 
concerned Germany's military preparations cannot have made 





sufficient progress for heavy expenditure on them to be required, 
There is no reason to think the Allies’ demands excessiye— 
Germany's global figure was substantially scaled down in the 
course of earlier Paris discussions—and the necessary com. 
promise will no doubt be reached in time for the contractual 
agreement to be signed next week. 

That development will not be unattended by anxiety. It jg 
taken for granted that Russia will make some counter-moye, 
and the form it may take is unpredictable. Western Berlin 
appears to expect new pressure, and is prepared to resist it, 
Russian interference with Allied patrols on the Berlin autobahn 
in the past week may have been due to misunderstanding, of 
be a try-out of some new policy of irritation. So far it has been 
a small matter, and the normal arrangements are now restored, 
But other manifestations, calling for steady nerves in Western 
countries, are possible. Warnings, or threats, from East Ger- 
many have not been lacking. It would be natural for the 
Russians to hand over more authority to Herr Grotewohl’s 
Government, for it would manifestly be politic to give the 
maximum appearance of independence to the East German 
Government at a time when the West German Government is 
acquiring little less than complete independence. The East 
will have, indeed already has, force at its disposal. It was 
stated in the House of Commons last week that there exists 
in East Germany what is described as a uniformed para- 
military force of 53,000 men, amply armed and capable of 
rapid expansion. For what purpose it exists can only be sur- 
mised. East Germany is threatened by no one. Dr. Adenauer 
has stated that he has no thought of regaining either Eastern 
Germany or the provinces lost to Poland by war, and he knows 
he would get neither sympathy nor support from the rest of the 
European Defence Community tn such a project. But the East 
German force has been described as being “ very much under 
Soviet influence,” and it is the established policy of Russia 
to make trouble (as in Korea) without the firing of a single 
Russian rifle. A putsch from East Germany is not probable, if 
only because the great majority of the adult population there is 
hostile to the régime and capable of .making serious trouble 
for it, but as a possibility it cannot be completely excluded. 

Meanwhile a reply from the Soviet Government to the latest 
Allied Note on free electiong for Germany and kindred subjects 
is being awaited. It can hardly fail to throw some light on the 
so far unresolved question whether Russia genuinely desires a 
peaceful settlement in Europe or not. That she aimed at delay- 
ing the integration of Germany in Western Europe is plain. 
When that integration is carried a long stage forward—not the 
final stage, for ratification will still remain, and in most 
countries that requires Parliamentary approval, as signature 
does not—will Russia accept the fait accompli and adapt her 
policy to it, or react with some unpredictable new stroke? 
Opinions on that differ, and the question can only be answered 
by the event. She would have much to gain by giving positive 
effect to her own suggestions about free elections in the whole 
of Germany. Their freedom would, of course, have to be 
guaranteed in advance; that at present is one of the sticking- 


points; but if they took place they would almost certainly. 


result in the installation of a Social Democratic Government at 
Bonn (or more probably at Berlin) and that would presumably 
be more to Russia’s taste than the present coalition. More- 
over, it has been accepted that the treaties to be signed next 
week with a Western Germany would be open to revision 
if a unified Germany took shape. The Kremlin might see some 
attractions in that course, and the process of discussion with 
Western Ministers might conceivably result in a sufficient 
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détente to permit, among other things, the work of the 
Disarmament Commission and the United Nations generally 
to proceed with genuine Russian co-operation. No one can 
think that there are grounds for optimism. The Soviet Union 
is still as unco-operative as ever over the conclusion of a treaty 
with Austria. But an understanding with Russia must still 
remain the supreme objective of the Western Powers. There 
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can be no question of resting content with the political con- 
solidation of Western Europe and the mobilisation of a suffi- 
cient force for its defence. That simply accentuates and 
perpetuates the division of the continent. It cannot be united 
against Russia’s will; the West must go to all reasonable, and 
even if need be to unreasonable, lengths to change her will. 
That must not be written off as inconceivable. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NYTHING more fascinatingly interesting than the 
Presidential address given by Dr. Gilbert Murray 
at the 70th annual meeting of the Society for 

Psychical Research on Wednesday it would be hard indeed 
to imagine. To Dr. Murray’s invariable charm of phrase 
was added his own wide and remarkable experience 
as a telepathic percipient. Of all the many examples he 
quoted perhaps the most remarkable was the experience of a 
lady he knew well, who on September 3rd or 4th, 1898, saw 
the phantasm of a soldier friend who was serving with 
Kitchener in Egypt and who said: “ I am going on on the 11th.” 
The battle of Omdurman had been fought on the 2nd. The 
friend survived the battle but died a day or two later. . The 
reference to the 11th was a mystery, till it was discovered that 
he had in fact gone forward with the 11th (Hussars)}—which 
was not his regiment; what the phantasm said must have been 
misheard. Of Dr. Murray’s own experiences perhaps the most 
interesting was one that counted as a partial failure (as against 
many almost startling successes). A lady, with Dr. Murray 
out of the room, thought of “our drinking together of the 
Castalian Spring at Delphi.” He came back and spoke of a 
sense of tragedy—which obviously had nothing to do with the 
Castalian spring. But his daughter Rosalind, with whom he 
has always been in particularly close rapport, was to have 
asked, and already had in her mind, the next question, about 
the recent tragic death of a friend. That must have seized on 
Gilbert Murray’s mind and superseded the other and prior 
question by a less intimate acquaintance. (It may be added 
that to stand at a reading-desk for fully seventy minutes is in 
itself no mean achievement for a man of 86.) 
* * * 7 


It is a long time since any paper has got itself into a worse 
mess, or got out of it (so far as it is out) more unimpressively 
than Le Monde in the matter of the alleged declaration by 
Admiral Fechteler over the probable cause of a European 
war. The report, according to Le Monde, was made to the 
United States Security Council by Admiral Fechteler, and the 
paper stuck resolutely to its story in the face of denials by 
the Admiral himself and everyone else concerned. The story 
had been supplied by the writer of an unimportant news-letter, 
and Le Monde evidently had plenty of time to investigate its 
authenticity before publishing it. Eventually the basis for the 
canard began gradually to crumble. A very different origin was 
disclosed. Now Le Monde is reduced to admitting that the 
Fechteler story was actually a kind of write-up of an article by 
a Commander Talerico in the entirely unofficial Proceedings of 
the Naval Institute in 1950. Its editor makes matters a 
good deal worse by trying to defend his gaffe, and complaining 
that the rest of the French Press has criticised him too harshly. 
As for the contents of the report, the fact that it can be traced 
back to 1950 disposes of most of whatever interest they pos- 
sessed; a good deal has changed in Europe since 1950. 

* - * * 


International Press Institute has got into its 
stride quickly. It has just held a conference of editors 
of daily papers of all countries in Paris. Mr. A. P. 
Wadsworth, of the Manchester Guardian, was m the chair— 
an admirable choice—and the Manchester Guardian (by a 
Strange coincidence) is the only British paper I have seen to 
give more than three or four lines to the proceedings. Yet a 
great deal of considerable public importance was discussed, 
Outside critics like Professors Brogan and Rappard and Don 
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Salvador de Madariaga telling the Press what was wrong with it, 
and four well-known foreign correspondents dealing with their 
special duties and difficulties. Two or three, following on what 
Professor Brogan had said on the previous day about the 
need for more “ background ” to news, spoke of the_necessity 
for explaining news sent from a foreign capital. Explanation 
is Often very necessary, but it must be given with scrupulous 
care, with the clearest distinction between what is the. concrete 
news and the correspondent’s gloss on it. With the complaints 
of messages that are chopped in half by the sub-editors for 
lack of space I have the fullest sympathy. In the case of the 
popular Press the cause is obvious and the remedy simple. 
The cause is a three-column photograph of the Beauty Queen 
of Mudford on Sea or something similar. The remedy would 
be to spare readers contemplation of the features of the 
Beauty Queen of Mudford on Sea. But it will never be 
administered. 
* ” * 

It is not, I think, commonly understood that while any 
hospital in existence before 1948 could be taken over 
by the National Health Service hospitals founded since 1948 
cannot—not at least without fresh legislation. That is what 
gives the gallant effort being put forth at Kingston-on-Thames 
its chance. It will be remembered that the old Kingston 
Victoria Hospital, a general hospital serving a large district 
and greatly appreciated, was forcibly converted under the 
National Health Service into a “ gynaecological unit” despite the 
embittered opposition of the management, staff and the doctors 
attached to the hospital. The fight was carried to the last ditch, 
and when force majeure triumphed it was determined to con- 
struct, from voluntary subscriptions, a new and completely inde- 
pendent general hospital. What chance the Kingston and Malden 
Victoria Medical Foundation has of raising enough to see its 
project through I have no knowledge. It has my warm wishes 
if nothing else (I shall have to consider the something else 
at length) for, however desirable a National Health Service 
may be, it is an extremely good thing to have a few good inde- 
pendent hospitals to measure health services by. Moreover, in 
this case Kingston does really urgently need a general hospital 
to replace the one the Health Service has deprived it of. 

* * * * 


I wrote last week of the Democratic candidatures in the 
American Presidential election. Since then (according to the 
American weekly News Week) the prospect that Governor 
Stevenson, of Illinois, may consent to run after all has in- 
creased. None of the other probable candidates looks like 
getting anywhere near the 616 votes needed for nomination. 
In such circumstances heavy transfers will be needed, and there 
will be a strong move to transfer to Stevenson. His own 
refusals to run have become progressively less resolute, and his 
backers seem convinced they can bring him to the post. 

* * * *« 

Eire is a perpetual joy. I see in a Dublin paper an “ important 
notice” to the effect that the “ Ireland Can Make It” Exhi- 
bition has been unavoidably postponed “due to the fact that 
the new C.1.E. Garage cannot be completed in time for the 
Exhibition.” Why not an “ Ireland Can't Make It” Exhibition 
instead ? 

+ * *« . 

“Can you tell me anything about the University of the 
Sahara ? ” someone asks me. Not a thing, but I should like 
to be able to. JANUS 
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Universities Behind The 
Iron Curtain 


By REGINALD PECK 


HE ancient ideal of a university as a universitas litterarum 

has not always been perfectly realised in the western 

lands that gave it birth. But the concept was for cen- 
turies at least not abandoned, and shortcomings were for the 
most part eventually made good. Yet all of this has now 
changed in those European countries which, though still 
geographically western, belong in their intellectual and cultural 
life, as in their political and social structure, to what is now 
called the eastern bloc. In Europe east of the Elbe the process 
is now virtually complete of turning universities that for 
centuries nurtured the common civilisation of the west into 
something like factories for mass-producing the specialised 
State functionaries and technicians required by what are pleased 
to call themselves “ peoples’ democracies.” 

Most of the countries concerned are too far behind the [ron 
Curtain for the “ new type” universities, as they are officially 
called, to be studied in detail by western observers. But 
through the unclosed window of Berlin it is still possible to 
see at relatively close range what is happening in eastern 
Germany. The changes that have been introduced into the 
universities of Leipzig, Dresden, Halle and the rest are based 
on Soviet ideology and practice and are everywhere evident— 
in the social class and character of the staff and students, in 
the studies authorised or imposed and in the methods of 
teaching. 

The sons and daughters of the old titled or landed or 
property-owning classes have disappeared from the univer- 
sities, as their parents have done from the world outside. [If 
any-of them are left at all in eastern Germany they are work- 
ing as domestic servants or as minor employees in such few 
privately-owned business undertakings as remain. University- 
going in the German “ Democratic Republic ” is now intended 
to be the prerogative of the sons and daughters of peasants 
and miners and factory-workers—of the “ progressive working- 
classes.” But as currently applied to the universities, this 
phrase leaves room for the inclusion of others besides the 
agricultural and industrial proletariat to whom it was originally 
limited. 

The fact is that the children of the peasants and industrial 
workers show no great desire to leave the callings of 
their parents and obey the party summons to study their 
way into the ranks of the “ working intelligentsia.” To main- 
tain the target output of functionaries (they are budgeted for 
in the five year plan like pig-iron or potatoes) an ordinance 
was therefore issued last year permitting an extension of the 
* working-class” qualification to selected members of the 
bourgeois class. Those might be accepted who had worked for 
at least two years in mines or factories—who could be regarded 
without too much loss of party face as “ working-class ” in 
practice if not by birth. Defined in this way, the “ working- 
classes ” make up some seventy per cent. of the student mem- 
bership of east German universities. 

The modification by the State of its original standards brings 
a double advantage to the pseudo-worker-students. Besides 
permitting them to enter the university, it enables them to 
qualify for the “ basic state scholarship ” of 180 marks a month 
(say fifteen pounds) without which none of them could live. 
Even so they have to pass strict intelligence tests, and are 
therefore less privileged than the “ workers by birth ” for whom 
the only qualification is class-origin and political record. If 
the one is genuinely proletarian and the other “ progressive ” 
(meaning that the candidate is an activé member of the blue- 
shirt youth movement), then academic qualifications are 
entirely disregarded. 

That the remaining thirty per cent. of the students are 
undisguised members of the middle classes is further evidence 
of the fact that eastern Germany is not yet in a position 
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to push the “ sovietisation ” of its universities to the planned 
extreme. But middle-class origin disqualifies from receiv; 
the “ basic state scholarship,” and leaves open only the possj- 
bility of earning one of the 130-mark scholarships awarded fog 
outstanding academic achievement. 

A middle-class student who was one of my principal 
informants is able to cover his expenses only by working at 
night in a steel-rolling mill. Even so, he can rarely afford an 
adequate meal. The rent of his furnished (with bed, table 
and chair) room takes thirty marks a month, and a pound of 
unrationed butter would—if he bought it at fourteen marks— 
cost over ten per cent. of his monthly scholarship. ” He des- 
cribed his daily routine. He spends between six and eight 
hours at compulsory lectures and seminars, eats a meal and 
does some private reading and then goes to his heavy labour- 
ing work in the steel-mill until four in the morning. From 
about five to nine he sleeps—* I had to learn to manage with 
very little sleep "—and then the day begins again. 

This programme commenced last September, and he expects 
to have to keep it up without a break except for ordinary 
public holidays until June. This unbroken ten-month term 
is the newest Communist device for “ bringing the norms of 
intellectual workers into line with those of industry.” But the 
new system was planned by men with little knowledge of 
academic work and is unlikely to survive its introductory year. 
Obedient as they are to the orders of the party, the teaching 
staff of the university of Rostock have nevertheless addressed 
a letter to the authorities complaining that “ since the intro- 
duction of the new system signs of fatigue and lassitude have 
multiplied and the number of students reporting sick is rising 
rapidly.” 

“ Sovietisation ” of the work of the east German universities 
has meant in the first place the compulsory addition to the 
syllabus of every faculty of what the Communists call—with 
their genius for exploiting the natural tendency of their lan- 
guage to evolve long words—gesellschaftswissenschaftliche 
studies. The massive adjective is poorly translated by the 
English “ social-scientific,” but its meaning is made clear by 
explanatory notes in the university regulations. Gesellschafts- 
wissenschaftliche studies are described as “ Marxist-Leninist 
dialectical materialism.” This turns out to mean in practice, 
as east German students report, the study of the life of Stalin 
and the history of the Bolshevik Party. Extracts from the 
works of Marx and Lenin are included, but they are selected 
and edited in accordance with the needs and purposes of the 
present régime. The pure doctrine of the fathers has ceased 
to be considered suitable for general consumption. 

Dialectical materialism is usually regarded in the West as 
a subject of considerable complexity, but east German students 
who have completed the gesellschaftswissenschaftliche pre- 
liminary to their other work say that it is reduced to such 
simple terms, and presented with such skill and cogency, as 
to be all but irresistible in its appeal to minds that have never 
been allowed contact with the outside world. East German 
universities have been “ cleansed ” of idealist philosophy, and 
idealists from Plato to Kant have been condemned as decadent 
and bourgeois. And so it is in every faculty. If western 
thought cannot be dispensed with—as in the natural sciences— 
then it is attributed to Lomonossov or some other suitable 
Russian. An east German student of biology need never 
have heard of Lamarck by name, nor a young physicist of 
Faraday, nor a budding doctor of Lister. To further this 
dependence on Soviet sources, the Russian language has been 
made compulsory in every faculty except theology—a subject 
in which the Russians are less interested in demonstrating their 
Supremacy. 

To complete the process of “ sovietisation” a dose of 
gesellschaftswissenschaftliche teaching is included in every 
lecture on every subject. The first ten minutes are always 
spent discussing and interpreting news of the day. This means 
in practice that the lecturer lays down the party line on any- 
thing from the latest Russian or Allied Note to ~ bacterio- 
logical warfare.” And the lecture itself will also be given 4 
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twist. If the subject is the architecture of ancient Greece, a 
Marxist-Leninist analysis of the Greek social system. will be 
included. é 

It is hard to say what proportion of those students who are 
western, or at least open-minded, when they enter the 
universities retain their outlook to the end of three or four 
ears of this “ processing.” On being asked for an estimate, 
one student replied, “ No one who was not a Communist would 
dare to say so outside the smallest circle of trusted friends, 
and most of the time we avoid the subject altogether.” The 
students have good reason for their reticence. The West 
Berlin “ Committee on East German Universities ” has drawn 
up a list of 350 east German students and professors who have 
disappeared since the end of the war. An extract taken at 
random from the list reads as follows: 

“ Bail, Franz. Born 1926; Student of classical philology 
at the University of Rostock; arrested October 6, 1950; 
sentenced to 25 years. Member of Christian-Democratic 
Party.” 

Introductory notes explain that the subsequent fate of many 
of the missing students (of both sexes) is uncertain, but that 
the majority are known to have been arrested by either the 
Russian or east German security police and sentenced to 
anything up to twenty-five years’ imprisonment for “ sabotage 
against democratic reconstruction.” The elastic term “ permit- 
ting action against anyone displeasing to the party ” was used 
until 1950 without any kind of legal justification, but in that 
year it was incorporated into the notorious “law for the 
protection of peace.” Under this statute any of the students 
who described to westerners the true state of affairs in their 
universities could be given long sentences, but a handful of 
them refuse to be intimidated. One of them said: “ Active 
resistance is impossible at present, but by talking outside I 
manage to keep straight with my conscience.” 


“Ascended into Heaven ”’ 


By the REV. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT 


NLIKE the other great Christian festivals, Ascension 

Day does not force itself upon popular attention, for 

it has no Bank Holiday attached to it. Moreover, 

since it always falls on a Thursday, it tends to escape the notice 

of the less faithful of the Faithful; and the clergyman who is 

anxious not to strain the credulity of his flock need not even 

preach on it directly, since the Collect, Epistle and Gospel 

of the Sunday after the Ascension direct our thoughts towards 
the Pentecostal coming of the Spirit. 

The difficulty that the modern mind feels about the Ascension 
is that a literal acceptance of it involves not only a scientific 
anomaly but an out-moded view of a two-storied earth and 
heaven. It would seem that there are two points involved here. 
The first concerns the historicity of the record of the Ascension; 
the second concerns the idea of heaven as a place above our 
heads. 

Scientific presuppositions against the miraculous may make 
it difficult for us to approach the records as simply as we should 
approach the records of any normal event of the past. But it 
is worth while investigating what the record says, and also the 
reliability of our informants. Two of the Gospels speak of 
the Ascension in general terms. The closing section of St. 
Mark (which is a summary of the post-Resurrection events, and 
which is unlikely to be the original ending of the Gospel) states 
that. after Jesus had spoken to his disciples, “ He was received 
up into Heaven, and sat down at the right hand of God.” 
St. Luke’s Gospel is fuller: “ He led them out until they were 
over against Bethany: and He lifted up His hands and blessed 
them. And it came to pass, while He blessed them, he parted 
from them and was carried up into Heaven.” The closing phrase 
is, however, omitted by certain important manuscripts. The 
Ascension is implied by the number of references in the Epistles 
to the position of Christ in heaven at the right hand of the 
Father, and to His coming again from heaven. No other 
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way of terminating His resurrection appearances is anywhere 
suggested. 

But it is the introduction to the Acts of the Apostles that 
gives the fullest historical account. Here we have Luke again, 
and all evidence goes to show that Luke was a careful and 
accurate historian. At the beginning of his Gospel he claims 
to have written after painstaking investigation, and in ordinary 
points of detail he has been vindicated many times. Now he 
relates that over a period of forty days the Risen Christ 
appeared to His disciples and taught them many things. His 
final appearance was on Mount Olivet, to the east of Jerusalem. 
After instructing the disciples to wait in Jerusalem until the 
Holy Spirit came upon them, “as they were looking, He was 
taken up; and a cloud received Him out of their sight. And 
while they were looking steadfastly into heaven as He went, 
two men stood by them in white apparel; who also said, Ye men 
of Galilee, why stand ye looking into heaven? this Jesus, 
who was received up from you into heaven, shall come in like 
manner as ye beheld him going into heaven.” 

That is the record as it came to Luke, and it must have been 
the story that the first disciples related. Otherwise he would 
not have included it in a carefully constructed history. Some 
at least of those whom Luke had met on his travels were 
convinced that they had seen their Master ascending into the 
clouds from the Mount of Olives. 

On scigntific grounds there needs be no difficulty in this 
story. TAvould perhaps be irrelevant to refer to the phenome- 
non of levitation, for which the evidence is strong enough to 
command serious respect. The Ascension is the levitation, 
not of an ordinary human body, but, if it is true, of a body 
that had been not only restored to life after it had died, but 
also strangely transformed, so that it had new qualities and 
capacities. Scientific objections must be directed to the 
Resurrection in the first place, and, without going into it, 
we must remember that the evidence for the historicity of the 
Resurrection is extremely strong. Those who can accept the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ have no scientific reason for 
rejecting the account of His Ascension. 

But this does not rid us of the difficulty of the idea of 
heaven as a place above our heads. If we prefer to speak, 
as some theologians do, of the mythological character of the 
Biblical idea of heaven, the Ascension appears to be a meeting- 
point of myth and pure fact. The “aboveness” of heaven 
is a myth; and yet Christ, as a fact of history, ascended up. To 
reject the use of the words “up” and “above” in speaking 
of heaven is to accept the onus of saying what other terms 
we intend to use in reiating heaven to earth. Would “ down- 
wards ” or “ sideways” be a better word to use of heaven ? 
The attitude of prayer to the High God has always been to look 
up to heaven, as we are told Jesus did, and’ to lift up the 
hands, as Paul instructed the Christians of his day to do. Does 
this correspond to an essential reality ? 

The problem concerns the translation of the facts of one 
order of existence into the language of a completely different - 
order. The spiritual must be translated by the material. It 
is the same sort of problem as confronts the musician who 
tries to express colour and pageantry in his music. Thomas 
Hood tells the story of a blind man to whom someone tried 
to explain the colour of scarlet. At the end of the description 
the blind man understood; scarlet was like the sound of a 
trumpet. This appears to be an extremely apt and true trans- 
lation of a colour into terms of sound. 

We use spatial adjectives of other things to which they do 
not strictly apply. Thus we speak of counting up to one 
hundred, and of high and Jow numbers. We sing up and down 
the scale. There is no logical reason why we should not reverse 
this terminology, but most of us would find it a great effort 
to do so. And it is interesting to see that the two examples 
quoted can be connected, in the sense that high notes have 
a higher number of vibrations than low notes. 

It would seem therefore that, in translating heavenly things 
into comprehensible language, and in directing our thoughts 
to God, the spatial term of up may be the only one that is 
adequate. We may hold various theories of the precise nature 
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of heaven, and speak of it in terms of vibrations, wave-lengths 
or multiple dimensions. But if any of these theories is true, 
we are still in much the same position as the physicist who 
can describe his chair in terms of atoms and elecftons in violent 
action, or in terms of algebraic formulae, but who is still bound 
to sit on his chair as a solid mass, as ordinary men do. 

In other words, we still find that we can express heaven in 
terms of aboveness, and the Christian believes that when Jesus 
Christ with His risen body moved from the realm of earth 
into the realm of heaven He was seen by His disciples to 
ascend into the air until a cloud hid Him. This may have been 
no more than an acted parable; or it may have been that, if 
there was to be a partially visible transition from the one realm 
to the other, it could only have been upward. 


Films and Finance 


By GERARD FAY 


OWADAYS I seldom see those Secrets of Nature 

films which show a flower opening and closing, 

telescoping twenty-four hours of life into a few 
seconds. I am reminded of them, though, by The British Film 
Industry*, which shows in three hundred pages the flowering 
and withering, the re-flowering and the withering again of 
British film-production. A single volume now does the work 
which used to require a score of books, pamphlets, White 
Papers and reports. 

There is no quarrelling with the suggestion that “ the 
main attraction of the cinema for the majority of people 
is, of course, the films which are shown there.” Nor would 
I argue with what is said about the Eady Plan at last having 
put British production within reach of solvency; “ although it 
must be remembered . . . that the validity of this view depends 
upon the number of films made, the average cost of production 
and the level and pattern of attendances.” 

The numbers of people employed and the amount of studio- 
space in use were already wrong before the book was published, 
for no statistician can be expected to keep up with the mad 
fluctuations which are normal in such matters. Employment 
in our studios is like a scenic railway. It slowly crawls 
upwards and then dives fast, climbs again and again falls; and, 
no matter how high it may reach, it always finishes at ground- 
level. At the moment it is impossible to look on the bright side 
of British films unless one has no stake in them, does not have 
to earn a living in the studios, and is not a sufficiently sensitive 
taxpayer to worry about whether some of the biggest loans 
made by theeFilm Finance Corporation are ever going to be 
repaid. 

How is it that the British film-industry arrived at its present 
state? Here is one reason, but not the only one: Our 
4,600 cinemas take in £100,000,000 a year at the box-office. 
The Treasury must have more than a third of this in Enter- 
tainment Duty. The cinema-owner gets forty-one per cent. 
to cover all his expenses and provide his profit. This leaves 
less than a quarter of the total to be divided between renters 
and producers. What remains in the end for all producers, 
except newsreel companies, is £144 million. But £10} million 
goes to foreign producers, mostly Americans, and in the end 
the British producers get a little more than £34 million as 
their reward for making about a third of the films which 
brought in the £100,000,000. Unlike the cinema-owner, the 
producer cannot make a useful profit out of popcorn or ice- 
cream, so he must be content with three per cent. of the takings 
of an industry which pays much more to its less creative 
departments. 

You can learn all this (except about the ice-cream) on a 
single page, and then turn back and relate it to the facts given 
about the “economics” of production, though economic 
analysis applied to the film-industry sometimes seems about 
as much use as a Clinical thermometer would be in a steel- 
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works. When the economists first began to study films, 
found that the ordinary rules did not seem to apply, and that 
a chartered accountant or a brilliant book-keeper was much 
more likely than an economist to master some of the 

—for example, how a film could take a million at the box. 
Office, covering its cost of production several times, and still 
fail to make a profit for the producer. 

The economists made one important discovery during the 
war, however, and it has been responsible for most of the 
Government intervention in the industry since. They 
covered that while Rita Hayworth cost dollars, Ma 
Lockwood put no strain on the sterling area. Like good 
scientists, they forebore to express any personal preferences 
between the two ladies—if indeed they had ever heard of either 
—but convinced themselves and many other people that this 
country could not afford to export the dollars earned 5 
Hollywood’s films. At the same time the Government formed 
the idea that films were not much less important. for keeping 
up the spirits of the public than cigarettes or even beer. A 
flow of dollars had to continue, but some of the takings were 
frozen. 

The film trade unions began to assert the industrial impor. 
tance of their work, and the intelligent citizen was presently 
amazed to find that he was expected to take an interest in film- 
production. A small clique in the Labour party was keen on 
nationalisation of films, and hoped there might be some chance 
of experimenting with both sides of the British industry, 
but when the Association of Cine-Technicians and others 
advocated a “fourth circuit” of State-owned cinemas and 
advised the Government to requisition idle studios the Govern- 
ment quickly recoiled. This political aspect cannot be explained 
without long quotations from speeches and careful analysis of 
the relative power of the different trade unions, not to mention 
the political leanings of their leaders and officials. 

As the danger of nationalised films faded, the period of 
State intervention left behind two useful and practical devices 
—the Film Finance Corporation and the Eady Plan. The 
Corporation acts as a film “ bank,” making loans of public 
money to help production. It made a serious mistake to begin 
with by putting too many of its eggs into one flimsy basket, 
but it is at last beginning to see some return on the rest of the 
money. The Eady Plan is a levy on cinemas to help producers, 
and since the decision to extend the levy for another three years 
it has really begun to help the studios. 

The Treasury has never favoured the idea of reduced enter- 
tainment tax as a method of helping producers, for it knows 
enough about the industry to realise that the exhibitors would 
gain what the revenue lost. But the Eady Plan ensures that 
British producers get a share out of the extra money drawn 
into the cinemas by adjustments in Entertainment Tax. The 
Treasury and the cinema-owners and film-renters get the 
greater part, but the British Film Production Fund has had 
its share. These two devices have probably saved the British 
studios from an even worse slump than they fell into when 
the Rank organisation began to contract after years of expan- 
sion. The British Film Industry gives concise and accurate 
information about them, and about the third of the pillars which 
support British films—the quota regulations under which 
British cinemas must give thirty per cent. of their screen-time 
to British films. 

Since 1948 it has been learned, at great expense, that short 
of nationalisation the Government cannot successfully intervene 
in the problems of the film-industry. Intervention is now 
almost at an end, though a good deal of supervision remains, 
and the three pillars still stand. The odd thing is that the 
film-industry itself remains, too, and some of the studios still 
turn out pictures which on the average are no worse than those 
of 1945-48, though they cost much less. 

It may seem a pity that all the work done by P.E.P. in 
compiling its report can only indicate the problems and not 
the solutions. But the brief chapter of “ conclusions ” shows 
that the ills of our production industry are part of a world- 
problem existing everywhere but in the United States. The 
size of the home-market is limited; there is no American 
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market worth speaking of for foreign films. The American 
home-market is huge, but the world-market is big enough to 
make it worth Hollywood’s while to fight for the lion’s share 
of that too. In many countries (not all of them English-speaking) 
the Hollywood policy is so successful that 75 to 80 per 
cent. of the films shown are American. Our studios have 
to struggle hard against this competition, but the quota 
guarantees them a minimum demand. 

Nothing can guarantee a good box-office, however, and a 
fall in takings has been steadily reported every year since 
1947. What television will do to the cinema when it really 
gets going nobody knows, but neither does anybody know 
what the cinema with its big screen will do to television when 
—as foreshadowed in last week’s White Paper on broadcasting 
—the Government decides that there is equipment to spare for 
what I fear will be called “ telemovies.” So it is wisdom rather 
than over-caution to point out questions instead of offering 
answers, for nothing is much more out of date than the solution 
to yesterday’s problem. 


The Two Americas 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


T has been announced that Mr. Dean Acheson will shortly 
be visiting Brazil. It is hoped that this evidence of the 
Secretary of State’s interest in hemispheric affairs may help 

to arrest the very noticeable deterioration in the relations be- 
tween the U.S.A. and the Latin American republics. In recent 
decades the people of Latin America—now numbering approxi- 
mately 153 million, or about two million more than the popu- 
lation of the U.S.A.—have benefited enormously from U.S. 
financial and technical aid; but they not at all grateful. Indeed, 
there is more criticism of the U.S.A. today than at any time 
since the Cuban war, and Washington, preoccupied with other 
matters, has omitted to counteract this growing resentment 
South of the Border. 

Of course the local nationalists and Communists in each 
of the republics miss no opportunity of maligning Uncle Sam. 
The Argentines are the self-appoinied leaders of the movement 
outside their own frontiers. In February an international 
labour conference in Paraguay decided to set up a “ Commis- 
sion for Labour Unity in Latin America,” with offices in 
Buenos Aires. The congress was attended by delegations from 
the principal South American countries, all of whom agreed 
to undertake “ joint action against capitalist aggression.” The 
general spirit of the meeting was evoked by the Peronista 
trade-union leader, Sr. José G. Espejo, whose address was 
directed primarily against the U.S.A. 

The North Americans, not unnaturally, are inclined to take 
it for granted that countries which accept their largesse will 
be grateful and co-operative. Therefore they often cause dis- 
pleasure by acting without making adequate allowance for 
independent Latin American points of view. In the endeavour 
to check inflation at home, they have fixed ceiling prices for 
certain products imported from Latin America, such as copper, 
tin and coffee. The Chileans, Bolivians and Brazilians—whose 
economies largely depend on the export of these three com- 
modities—resent Washington’s unilateral action. Many 
reasonable Latin Americans consider it illogical, to say the 
least, that the U.S.A., while urging and assisting in the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the republics, should simul- 
taneously offer them a price for their basic raw materials that 
(it is claimed) does not cover the present cost of production. 
Extremists maintain that their northern neighbour is guilty 
of heartless exploitation. 

A second cause of resentment is Washington’s demand for 
“ equality of sacrifice ” in the anti-Communist struggle. Com- 
munism still seems to be a minor danger in most parts of 
Latin America, and local publicists argue that there can be 
no question of “ equality,” since the programme of resistance 
to the U.S.S.R. was drawn up by the North Americans in their 
own interests. An Uruguayan newspaper has argued that the 
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international disputes of the present era belong to the northern 
hemisphere, where the coveted modern sources of power— 
coal and petroleum—happen principally to be situated. Latin 
America (the newspaper suggests) is on the margin of this 
area, and lies mainly and essentially in the southern hemisphere. 
The real interests of the republics therefore are not involved 
in the U.S.-Soviet quarrel. Furthermore, the great zones of 
northern civilisation and conflict are temperate territories, 
whereas Latin America is mostly tropical and sub-tropical. 
For this reason, and also because a mechanised social order 
on the North American model would be uncongenial to the 
Hispanic temperament, the infiltration of North American 
ideas should be resisted 

Dr. Getulio Vargas, who despatched 25,000 Brazilians to 
fight with the Allies in Italy during the Second World War, has 
sent no troops to Korea. A short while ago the military dis- 
cussions between the U.S.A. and Mexico were suspended 
indefinitely by President Aleman because of the suspicion which 
they had aroused, and this postponement of the negotiations 
was almost unanimously applauded by the Mexican public. 
It is evident, indeed, that all the Latin American countries are 
following Argentina’s example in one respect at least; they 
are becoming increasingly isolationist in regard to the U.S.A, 
A North American commentator recently remarked: “ The 
United States is now in the position Great Britain occupied 
once; it has to persuade countries distant from the scene of 
actual fighting that the war against Communism is really their 
war.” 

The third major cause of ill-feeling is the fact that Latin 
America, needing U.S. capital, equipment and custom, fears 
U.S. investment. The moderately right-wing newspaper 
Marcha, published in democratic Uruguay and already quoted 
above, states: 

“We can accept neither Soviet totalitarianism nor 
Yankee imperialism. It is true that we direct our criticism 
most frequently to the latter. That is for no other reason 
than that this imperialism, which is financial in origin, 
threatens our economy, dominates our national behaviour, 
and suborns and corrupts our national leaders.” 


A Mexican magazine lately reminded its readers that when 
the Cuban national hero, José Marti, attended the first Pan- 
American Conference in 1889, he remarked that, before being 
received in Washington, he and the other delegates from Latin 
America were taken to visit the factories at Pittsburg and enter- 
tained by exporters and financiers of Wall Street. This, and 
the tone of the local newspaper reports of the event, made it 
quite clear (in Marti’s opinion) that Latin America was looked 
upon merely as another “ Far West,” an urgent objective for 
another crowd of U.S. “pioneers.” Today the Brazilians 
have refused to allow the North Americans to undertake the 
exploitation of the oil resources which undoubtedly exist in 
Brazil, and which they themselves are unable, for financial 
and technical reasons, to exploit unaided. 

The deterioration in the relations between the two Americas 
has caused anxiety in Washington, and Mr. Acheson evidently 
feels that he must now devote more attention to hemispheric 
affairs. Not only is the southern continent the source of many 
essential raw materials, and a vast market for North American 
manufactures; it is of immense importance strategically (in 
relation to the Panama Canal and the approaches to West 
Africa and the Mediterranean) and a powerful factor in the 
United Nations, where the Latin American republics command 
no fewer than one third of all the seats in the Assembly. 

In the economic sphere the importance of Chilean copper 
is indicated by the fact that strikes in the Chilean mines have 
led to a reduction in U.S. copper allocations to the motor 
industry and other consumers. The suspension of the shipping 
of Bolivian tin to the U.S.A. since last October is not so 
serious, but it cannot be allowed to persist indefinitely without 
grave consequences. The dispute between the U.S.-owned 


United Fruit Company and the Guatemalan Government in 
recent months has encouraged the growth of anti-U.S. feeling 
in that republic, and has caused Mr. McCormack to exclaim 
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in the House of Representatives: “We now have a Soviet 
beach-head on our flank.” A fortnight ago Mr. Nelson Rocke- 
feller complained that the U.S.A. has been “ ignoring, neglect- 
ing and - underestimating its fundamental ties with the 
governments and peoples of other American republics,” and 
added: “Inter-American unity has lost much of its vitality, 
momentum and direction.” 

To remedy this situation The New York Times has recom- 
mended that it may now be necessary to give full Cabinet rank 
to a Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. That is a 
practical proposal. The basic reason for the North Americans’ 
failure to secure the full co-operation of the southern con- 
tinent, however, is their conviction that the Latin Americans 
ought to be inspired by the democratic ideals which prevail 
north of the Rio Grande. This cannot be. The geography, 
climate, races and religions are different, and history has 
divided the hemisphere. 


Medicine and Duty 


By the Rt. Hon. WALTER ELLIOT, M.P. 


R. FFRANGCON ROBERTS recently wrote a close and 
painstaking study of the very problem which has so 
engaged the attention and the time of Parliament, the 

problem of the Health Services, their conduct and their cost. 
His book* has thus become since its publication more and 
more topical, instead of less. After the recent declarations of 
Opposition leaders that, when they recover power, they will 
reverse not only the Conservative legislation but their own, and 
bring to an end all health-service charges of every kind, Dr. 
Roberts’ work has become in fact indispensable to every 
serious student of this question. 

A problem indeed it is. Sir William Beveridge, after a 
careful review of the whole field, working with all the knowledge 
and all the authority of the great Government departments at 
his command, estimated in 1942 that the cost of a compre- 
hensive health service for Great Britain would be £170,000,000 
a year. Furthermore, he predicted that it would not exceed 
that sum, since development would be cancelled out by reduc- 
tion in the need for the service. The cost is now running at 
some £400,000,000 a year; and, as everyone knows, the bitterest 
language is being used about any attempts to limit it to that 
figure. Even allowing for the fall in the value of money since 
1942, this figure represents a most formidable previous under- 
estimate. 

There are, indeed, several miscalculations which it is diffi- 
cult to explain. The Government White Paper of 1944 believed 
that “it would probably be several years before the net 
expenditure on the new dental services reached £10,000,000, 
and on the new ophthalmic services, £1,000,000.” In the first 
year of operation, however, the dental services cost £28,000,000 
and the ophthalmic services £20,000,000. Anyone could see 
that the dental services were going to reach a figure only 
governed by the endurance of the dentists at the chairside of 
their patients, and that on an unlimited basis of new dentistry 
widespread injury to the existing dental services was inevitable. 
Indeed, the National Government had already pointed out 
officially that the existing supply of dentists simply would not 
cover a universal service, and that without some arrangement 
of priorities a scramble, bringing all sorts of trouble in its wake, 
was unavoidable. In bringing the service into operation, these 
points were just ignored. 

But the difficulty obviously goes much deeper than that. 
Dr. Ffrangcon Roberts contends that our whole approach to 
the question of a universal, free health service disregards the 
outstanding fact that the unparalleled progress which has been 
made in the last fifty years towards the conquest of disease 
has resulted in, or at least has been accompanied by, a greater 
demand for treatment, and a greater inadequacy of supply, 
than has ever existed in our history. This, he says, may have 
four possible explanations: (1) that modern diagnosis has 





*The Cost of Health, Dr. Ffrangcon Roberts. (Turnstile Press. 16s.) 


revealed more disease; (2) that real ill-health is increasing; 
(3) that factors other than ill-health are stimulating demand; 
(4) that the advance of medicine itself is increasing the true 
incidence of disease. These are fundamental problems. They 
have, alas, entered very little into the recent discussions in 
Parliament. In fact, it may be said that in the twenty-three hours’ 
debate in Committee on the first five lines of the Health Services 
Bill, which brought about the use of the guillotine to get the 
consideration of the Bill concluded at all, not one of these 
topics was so much as broached. 

We are certainly facing a difficult question of administration, 
In view of the declaration of the Opposition, already 
mentioned, that it will, immediately it has the power, reverse 
the acts of its predecessors, whatever the circumstances—a 
declaration which has been paralleled in the case of other 
legislation—it may be that we are in the presence of a problem 
affecting democratic government itself. All the more reason, 
therefore, for discussing and working over these questions 
outside Parliament. The author of this volume starts with 
definitions. Ill-health is defined as “the failure of body and 
mind to adapt themselves to the environment, a failure which 
is the resultant of two factors, the imperfection of human 
nature and hostility of the environment.” Clearly, a service 
setting out to connect these two factors, by methods which will 
not relate the task to the immediate resources either of the 
individual or of society, will’ have a formidable endeavour 
before it. 

This leads to Dr. Ffrangcon Roberts’ main contention—that 
the demand for such a connection is really unlimited, that it 
might, and probably will, involve the absorption of so much of 
the national resources as actually to impair the general effort 
for production on which everything depends. In other words, 
that you may have a hypochondriac nation just as much as a 
hypochondriac individual, and that, if a hypochondriac does not 
have a comfortable independent income he will, before very 
long, perish of inanition. Even if we consider this to be 
an exaggeration, and hold that the natural instincts of man 
to be up and about will overcome his equally natural instincts 
to enjoy, and to indulge in, being coddled, there is a further 
modern danger which everyone will admit. The very success 
of medicine in prolonging life means that a greater and greater 
proportion of our people will reach the higher age-groups, in 
which illness, by the very nature of things, will be chronic, and 
eventualiy incurable, rather than acute and yielding to treat- 
ment. An older nation—or a nation of older people—has 
certain advantages over a younger nation. The smaller pro- 
portion of children means more spare time for the grown-ups; 
the number of women at present working in factories, for 
instance, would be impossible if they had all families of young 
children to look after. But such a society will develop troubles 
of its own—and of these the proportion of individuals with the 
chronic ailments of advancing years will not be the least. 

Much of this difficulty arises from the decision to cut off health 
service almost entirely from both a payment and an insurance 
basis. If it is considered too great a burden to ask someone 
demanding treatment to make some personal payment towards 
its cost, it should not be out of the question to ask for some more 
adequate collective payment, some contributory scheme. If 
a rise in demand on the health services were followed by a rise 
in the insurance payment required to keep the scheme solvent, 
cause and effect would reveal their connection much more 
directly than they do at present. Otherwise, the alternative is 
eventually, and sooner rather than later, the State Medical 
Service. Its simple sanction is crystallised in the words with 
which this article is headed. The Medical Officer’s task is not 
principally to keep the battalion fit. It is to keep the battalion 
fit for work. He issues his judgement. There is, in practice, 
no appeal. A Gloucester private turning up in the lines of the 
Sherwood Foresters to seek another medical opinion, or to con- 
tend that his case is not receiving proper treatment, is not 
listened to with any gréat attention. In the first place he will 
be chivvied away. If he persists he will be crimed. That 
is what lies at the end of the present road for the community 
as a whole. ) 
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The Pied Piper 


By JUDITH JARVIS (Newnham College, Cambridge.) 


«¢ TS this your first visit to Europe?” asked Anthony Eden. 
| We had privately nicknamed him Anthony Eden as he 
stuod on the platform at Southampton, tall, grey-haired 
and distinguished in his statesman’s overcoat and Homburg, 
lighting a pipe. And now here he was in our compartment, 
being efficient with porters, and casting quizzical eyes at the 
New York labels on our baggage. “ That’s right,” said Helen, 
with a touch of complacency; and we leaned back, wondering 
whether, despite all we'd been told, it wasn’t perhaps perfectly 
usual after all to talk with strangers on British trains. 

“Really 2? Are you staying in London ?” he asked, with 
a slight smile. Helen ignored my warning flash and answered, 
in a carefully casual voice, that we were going to Cambridge 
in October, but that in the meanwhile a friend was loaning us 
her apartment in Chelsea. “Chelsea?” said Anthony Eden 
in an appreciative kind of voice. “ I suppose you're looking for 
some genuine old-world London atmosphere, eh?” That, as 
a matter of fact, was just what we were looking for, but we 
laughed lightly; no, we simply wanted somewhere that was 
cheap and fairly near town, nothing arty. 

“I’m afraid that you won't find very much that’s—er—arty 
about Chelsea nowadays,” he said sadly. “I live not far from 
there myself, in South Kensington, and I must say there’s not 
very much of the old atmosphere left. It’s all very normal now, 
you know; very slow, very respectable—you'll probably find 
it dull.” 

“Oh, do you really think so ?” said Helen. “ That’s rather 
a pity. But then perhaps it’s just as well, at that.”. And with 
these motherly sentiments to console us, we sat hoping that 
Anthony Eden would start telling us something about the old 
days in Chelsea—some wild stories, perhaps, of his life as 
a gay young blade in the ‘twenties, or even some romantic 
legends from the ‘nineties about Whistler, Du Maurier and 
Oscar Wilde. But no, it seemed that his life must have been 
a pretty staid one, or else he was a man of discretion; for 
from that point until the train pulled into London he did 
nothing but assure us how dreary and slow life was in England. 
When we left him at Waterloo, with the usual exchange of 
addresses and *phone-numbers and the usual promises to call 
each other up, Helen and I were more depressed than we’d been 
since we left New York. 

A few days later, ensconced up two flights of uncarpeted 
stairs in our friend’s minute, charming apartment, overlooking 
the river from what we later found was the unfashionable end 
of Cheyne Walk, we both felt considerably happier. So far 
there had been no signs of the famous London fogs and summer 
rainstorms; we had hot and cold water without the traditional 
“ geyser”: and our only neighbour was a dark, beaded woman 
who wrote oriental mystery stories as a hobby and was hardly 
ever in. Gaily we explored London on the big red omnibuses; 
and it wasn’t until the second week, when it started to rain, 
that we remembered what Anthony Fden had said. 

We remembered it particularly after breakfast one grey 
morning, when the rain looked as if it had set in for the day. 
Helen was crouched on the hearth-rug, trying to light the 
patent stove, and I was turning the pages of our. guide-book, 
trying to find some place to visit that was likely to be warm 
and dry. And then, in the words of The Wind in the Willows, 
the pattering began. It seemed to come from the closet by the 
fireplace —a busy, scuffling noise, like someone drumming his 
fingers inside a half-empty bag of potato-crisps. It was quite 
loud. “Listen!” said Helen. “ What do you think it can 
be?” I said. “It sounds like rats,” she said. We listened. 
Then the spell broke. “Rats ! ” shrieked Helen, and jumped 
back from the hearth-rug. I dropped the guide-book with a 
clatter. At that there was a tremendous flurry of scuffling 


in the closet, and then silence. 
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“I suppose we'd better 
We tiptoed to the door of the 
On the floor inside was a 
mess of crumpled paper, and the end of a brown loaf, half 
gnawed away. We slammed the door shut, and tried to fit the 
catch; but it wouldn’t fasten, so I jammed it with a stack of 


Helen and I glanced at each other. 
have a look,” she said shakily. 
closet, and very slowly opened it. 


books. Then we both sat down. 

“ Hadn’t we better ‘phone an exterminator to deal with those 
rats ?” she asked. “ Let’s do that,” I said; and we collected 
the *phone-books from the desk. After making two vain 
searches under Exterminator and Rat, we found the number 
of a rodent destructionist. He promised, in a cheerful Cockney 
accent, to come as soon as he could. Until then there was 
nothing we could do, he said, but wait. 

The rodent destructionist, or his employee, was a stout, red- 
faced man wearing big horn-rimmed spectacles and carrying 
a small suitcase. We pointed out the closet to him, and he 
instructed us to move back the furniture from that side of 
the room. On the hearth-rug he unpacked the contents of his 
suitcase—a series of rods and small brushes, a length of rubber 
tubing, an atomiser, several break-back snares, some sheets of 
tinplate, a hammer and a bag of nails, a gimlet, a keyhole saw, 
a magnifyihg glass, a large canvas bag, a coil of copper wire 
and a varied assortment of flat round tins and bottles marked 
poison. Then he opened the door of the closet and set to work, 
probing and scraping and tapping and peering, sawing and 
boring holes, and now and then pausing to make notes in a 
small black book. At last, he stood up. 

“What you’ve got, young ladies, is a family of rats. If it 
was one or two, I'd say set a couple of traps. If the cupboard 
wasn’t so open, I'd say put down some poisoned food; and 
if you hadn’t got wood floors and skirtings, now, I’d say 
batten them down and let them starve to death.” He chuckled. 
“No, Ill have to use the powder, I’m afraid, and that’s a 
two-month job.” Before we could say anything he was back 
at the closet, working away again. He was there for about 
twenty minutes, busy with one after another of the curious 
implements of his trade. Finally, he shut the door, replaced 
the stack of books, and started to pack up his tools. 

“Tl be back next week, young ladies, to see how things are 
going. But perhaps you'd like to have my bill while I’m here.” 
With the aid of the small black notebook, he made out the 
account, folded it and handed it to me. I was just about to 
examine it when the telephone rang. “I'll take it,” I said, as 
Helen prepared to show the rodent destructionist down the 
stairs. I picked up the receiver. A voice said “ Would 
you mind replacing your receivers—all your receivers ? ” 
“But we've only got one receiver,” I said. “All your 
receivers, that’s right,” said the voice. “Aw, nuts,” I 
said, and hung up. I had just looked at the rodent destruc- 
tionist’s bill. It was for seven guineas. 

“ Well, at least we shall get rid of the rats,” said Helen when 
I told her the news. “And after all, if it’s a two-month 
job...” She broke off. Someone was ringing the front-door 
bell. “If that’s the Pied Piper,” I said, “I'm going to give 
him a piece of my mind.” 

But it wasn’t the rodent destructionist: it was our old friend 
Anthony Eden. As he followed me up the stairs I began tell- 
ing him our woeful tale. He blinked a little, and crossed to 
the closet. He opened the door, and, stooping down, picked 
up something from the darkness inside. “Rats?” he said. 
“Did he tell you they were rats?” We nodded. “ Well,” he 
said, “ of course I can’t say for certain, but this looks to the 
lay eye very like a common-or-garden mouse.” And he showed 
us the thing he had picked up from the floor. 

“1 shouldn’t bother about paying that bill,” he went on. 
**As a matter of fact we’ve had a lot of cases of this sort of 
thing recently, and I wondered about it as soon as you told 
me. And now let’s come out for some lunch. We can buy 
some mouse-traps on our way. That is if you don’t object to 
having lunch with an old buffer like myself. I don’t know 
why it is, but some people always seem to imagine there’s 
something glamorous about working for the police. Still, 
lunch may help to relieve the monotony.” 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


receptacles that they carinot absorb more than they can 

contain: once they have been filled to the brim with 
sensation, the surplus overflows and runs to waste. The 
hedonist ceases to enjoy his scents and cushions, even as there 
occur long periods in the lives of poets and artists when words 
and colours seem as dull as spoons. The melancholy that so 
often shadows the years of adolescence, producing what I 
remember to have been real agonies of Weltschmerz, is due to 
the fact that excitement gushes in from too pewerful a tap 
and spills from the container with a splash of wastage. 

“ Ahi, fu una nota del poema eterno 
Quel ch’io sentiva e picciol verso or é.” 
Such are the depressing experiences of youth: in later years 
we acquire the protective habit of turning the tap but a quarter 
of the way, allowing the water to trickle gently into our small 
bowls. This nil admirari approach to life is unadventurous, but 
enables us to acquire a certain placidity and to welcome with 
surprised gratitude the moments, and they are not infrequent, 
when the cup of pleasure is filled quite quietly to the brim. 
Conversely it is by some beneficent dispensation that the pains 
of life are also subject to the law of diminishing returns. We 
are numbed by tragedy, and even prolonged suffering is rendered 
less intolerable by the slow processes of habituation. When we 
read of the horrible ordeals to which men and women have 
been subjected we are astonished that the human character, 
the actual nervous system with which we are endowed, can 
possibly survive such tensity without screams of panic or an 
escape into the dim world of insanity. Yet we know that, when 
the Ottomans were in Rumeli Hissar, men were still laying odds 
on the chariot races of the Hippodrome and that in the caverns 
of the Conciergie they danced minuets by rush-light. 
* * * * 


[: is merciful that human beings’ should be such small 


I have observed that my own generation, which has suffered 
so much fear and disappointment in the first half of the 
twentieth century, has been able to create for itself many 
anodynes against despair. Our reason tells us that we have 
not surmounted the perils ofthe past and that the future looms 
impending and imponderable, with even greater dangers to 
come. We can recall the time when Great Britain was still the 
greatest Power in the world, when she still ruled a vast empire 
with the tacit consent of subject millions, when she was still 
the inviolate island of the sage and free. We can recall the 
time when we still cherished the illusions of progress, believ- 
ing, for instance, that man had reached a stage of development 
when it would be impossible to revert to barbarism and when 
such mediaeval practices as torture, delation, massacre or State 
lying had become unrepeatable archaisms. Yet we have wit- 
nessed the disproval of all these axioms, and the uncertainty 
that now surrounds us is such as to suggest that wild seas are 
the lot of man on earth and that the calm of the nineteenth 
century was no more than an accidental lagoon. Yet we con- 
tinue to enjoy the sunshine and to sip our cocktails without 
being haunted continually by the spectre of hissing mushrooms 
of steam rising from our industrial cities or guided missiles 
streaming like electric hares across our coasts. The cup of 
apprehension has been filled to its capacity and brims over. 
For this anaesthesia we should be grateful: it is not a question 
of courage so much as a refusal to think. Were it not for this 
refusal, we should become unable to work, or love, or live. 

s > . + 


The cup of compassion also, as I have noticed in myself 
and others, is a small tumbler, not deeper than a medicine- 
glass, which quickly spills. Our fathers were driven to 
paroxysms of pity or indignation when a few luckless people 
were murdered at Kustendil or Byelostock, or when the natives 
of the Congo were subjected to brutal treatment: today we 
accept, with only a sigh of regret, that Hitler should have 
liquidated his millions or Stalin relegated whole populations 


to abandonment and starvation in the Arctic wastes. 


I fear w 
must accept the fact that our capacity for compassion Sie. 
limited capacity: but at least we can refrain from making 
excuses for our deficiency. I have no patience with those who 
comfort themselves with the fallacy that such things as Belsen 
Ausschwitz or Katyn never‘really happened, or that they are 


atrocities invented solely for purposes of propaganda. Our 
supply of pity may be limited, but at least we can preserve 
our medicine-glass undiluted by false sedatives. There is the 
other form of evasion or excuse, by which we seek to argue that 
these things have always happened in an angry world, that they 
are the necessary defects of a period of violent transition, and 
tat in the sixteenth century we also were guilty of similar brutali- 
ties. To adopt the attitude of relativity towards such outrages is 
to lose control of the conscience: it may be true (although | 
doubt it) that what seem crimes to one generation appear 
essential expedients to the next: but the fact remains, as | 
have often preached, that there do remain certain absolutes 
that are immutable. Cruelty is evil, always, everywhere: 
untruthfulness is evil, always, everywhere. If without prevari- 
cation we cling to these absolutes, then we need not worry if 
the cup of our compassion has overflowed. 

*® * * * 


I have been constrained to make these trite and somewhat 
sententious remarks by having read this week a typewritten 
record of the experiences of a German friend of mine who was 
caught in the Mark of Brandenburg by the flood of the Russian 
invasion. Her husband, who had held many high positions in 
the German foreign service, was dismissed by Hitler on the 
merited suspicion of being hostile to the Nazi system. They 
had retired to the small country estate which they possessed 
to the east of Berlin. I have heard other stories of the violence 
and licentiousness of the Russian invaders, and we have come 
to take these tales of rape and looting almost for granted. 
What is so striking about my friend’s record is her description 
of the period that ensued after the first outburst of debauchery 
had been brought under comparative control. The Russian 
authorities adopted towards them a cold, calculated, doc- 
trinaire cat-and-mouse policy, which in its way was more 
horrible than the initial orgy. They were subjected to con- 
stant, seemingly inconsequent and unrelated, domicilary visits, 
carried out, now by the local military authorities, now by the 
local secret police. Their visitors would often be polite; with 
an ingratiating smile they would try to push into their pockets 
some valuable piece of Meissen china, and if it proved too big 
for their tight uniforms they would toss it out of the window, 
where it smashed upon the cobbles of the courtyard below. 
This senseless, irritating, ignorant and seemingly uncoédrdinated 
cruelty proved even more exacting than the wildness of the 
first few weeks. In the end, without explanation, her husband 
was driven off into the night and never seen again. 

* * * * 

This record was all-the more disturbing since it was written 
objectively, without either self-pity or vindictiveness. It is 
embarrassing to be confronted by someone whom one has 
known well in the days of past security, after having read her 
record of all that she has endured. It seems so superficial 
to continue, as in the old days, to discuss life and letters in the 
presence of such an appalling catastrophe. Pity, I knew, would 
only wound her dignity: indignation seemed as helpless as 
a gull with a shattered wing: the only thing to do was to 
resume the note of former friendship as if it had been inter- 
rupted only by a distant journey, as if all these atrocities had not 
really occurred. By this means only could one convey the 
feeling that horror was impermanent and that our common 
civilisation had not lost entirely its soothing magic. Yet how 
small, how shallow and how weak do we seem to ourselves 
when a world tragedy confronts us in intimatg human form. 
We wince at our Own smugness. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


Mourning Becomes Electra. (Carlton.)——Deadline. (Odeon.)—— 
My Six Convicts. (London Pavilion.) 

Mr. Evcene O’NgILL’s Mourning Becomes Electra is a work ill- 
suited to the screen, being almost exclusively verbal and con- 
fined to the small circumference of a Palladian mansion. It is 
beautifully acted by a fine cast, Messrs. Michael Redgrave, 
Raymond Massey, Leo Genn and Kirk Douglas, and Miss 
Rosalind Russell and Madame Katina Paxinou ; but what emerges 
from their exquisitely sensitive performances is the fact that Mr. 
O’Neill’s play does not really merit such reverent treatment. Greek 
tragedy bears so little relation to life as we know it that it should, 1 
think, make no attempt at the modern idiom. Only in poetic 
cadences can its high emotional content reach our hearts, and Mr. 
O’Neill is very far here from being a poet. 

Mr. Dudley Nichols has approached his hard directional task with 
consecrated steps, and, though he has done a really magnificent job, 
the importance of his earnestness is not apparent. At no moment is 
one uplifted or moved, and it says much for the cast that at all 
times they command an interested attention. Miss Russell, looking 
for three quarters of the film like a thwarted black umbrella, makes 
her thankless rdle almost credible ; Mr. Redgrave brings to his guilt- 
cofhplex an almost feasible madness ; Madame Paxinou is almost able 
to rouse pity. Nobody is quite successful. Beating their wings 
against a cage of words, they strive to soar, and there are no upsurging 
syllables to lift them. 

That the Press should be both free and clean is indubitably a 
desirable thing, and Mr. Humphrey Bogart, his face strained with 
sincerity, is at the Odeon this week attempting to rescue the free 
clean paper he edits from being sold by Miss Ethel Barrymore and 
her venal daughters to an unscrupulous rival. In order to prove 
to his patrons that it is worth saving he digs deep into the cesspool 
of gangsterdom, hauling to the surface spicy revelations concerning 
a thug, thereby risking death and considerably increasing his paper’s 
sales. Nobody seems to notice that, though still patently free, the 
front page is not as clean as it was, and Miss Barrymore, full of 
admiration at Mr. Bogart’s courage, decides not to sell out. Written 
and directed by Mr. Richard Brookes, Deadline is a good workman- 
like picture, groaning with authentic atmosphere, with the ghastly 
noise and confusion of news.in the making, the goings and comings of 
reporters and the ‘* hold-the-front-page *’ technique. Though it is 
intelligently scripted, and in addition is blessed by the brief presence 
of Miss Kim Hunter, on a hot afternoon one is apt, or rather I was 
apt, to wonder whether I cared if any paper, free, clean, fettered or 
dirty, came out at all. 

Mr. Donald Wilson wrote an excellent book on his experiences 
as a prison psychologist, and this has been adapted, with some 
distortions, for the screen. As the doctor Mr. John Beal looks so 
much in need of psychological care himself—such a sad distraught 
little face—that it is hard to give credence to his numerous successes, 
to his taming of killers, to his quelling of an impending riot. As far 
as one can judge, his method of reaching the subconscious is to get 
as many convicts as possible to sign as many forms, and it is not made 

quite clear how this benefits either them or the community at large. 
Still, the film goes at a good pace, and there is a nice assortment of 
** characters,’’ great toughs with hearts of gold who eventually 
rescue the Doc from being used as a hostage. Of these Mr. Millard 
Mitchell and Mr. Gilbert Roland make the firmest impression. 
Directed by Mr. Hugo Fregonese the film is almost exactly like all 
prison films, following, as needs it must, the same clanging concrete 
pattern of its myriad predecessors. One cannot, after all, do any- 
thing very startling with a bar. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


THEATRE 


The Dragon’s Mouth. By J. B. Priestley and Jacquetta Hawkes. 
(Winter Garden.) 

** Bicker, bicker, bicker, eh Mr. Priestley ?’’ Iam quite persuaded, 
after having listened to Mrs Hawkes’ and Mr. Priestley’s dramatic 
quartet, that argument unadorned can never be theatrically satisfying. 
Descartes insists somewhere that if neither of two men, after an hour’s 
disputation, has convinced the other, then both are in the wrong ; 
here, in The Dragon’s Mouth, is a multiplication of fallacy, a quad- 
ruple wrongness, without even the spontaneity of real debate to 
Sustain it. 

The authors have isolated four generalised human types—an 
aesthete, a pragmatist, a hedonist and a moralist—and set them on a 





yacht, cruising in the Caribbean. There is plague aboard, and a 
sample of each traveller’s blood has been sent to the shore for 
analysis: the radio signals that one of them is infected, breaking 
down before it can disclose which one. Interval. After which the 
foursome, who have up to now been explaining their several reasons 
for living, settle down to explaining their reasons for dying. 

They squat, static on stools, for most of the evening, speaking 
through microphones and frankly addressing the audience as much 
as each other. This method, Mr. Priestley suggests, is a ‘* return to 
the oldest traditions of the drama,’’ though I cannot see that it is 
much more than a return to the morality play at its fifteenth-century 
nadir, when it had degenerated into a nebulous eschatological debate 
between abstractions. The point is that argument, interlarded with 
food, wine and cigarettes, can make tolerable listening ; conducted 
by men and women of genius, it can refresh the soul ; and, enlivened 
by one’s own participation in it, it can climb to the upper reaches of 
joy. But when not one of these conditions is fulfilled, it is a cheerless 
sport, best left to pedagogues. 

The Dragon’s Mouth would probably make good reading as it 
stands, but it would take Miss Garbo, Miss Hepburn, Mr. Gielgud 
and Mr. Orson Welles to make it good seeing or hearing. Miss 
Dulcie Gray, Miss Rosamund John, Mr. Michael Denison and Mr. 
Norman Wooland, the present combatants, are unable to resist the 
temptation of playing, not people, but kinds of people. Mr. Denison, 
as the dry-hearted sciolist, is best served and emerges best, parti- 
cularly from a long speech, late in the evening, about the causes of 
his spiritual aridity. Miss Gray jauntily investigates the part of the 
unabashed voluptuary, finding in it some broad hints of Mrs. Miniver, 
and Mr. Wooland, a pouting industrialist, catnip to women, rises 
well to his best opportunity, a swingeing piece of rhetoric in which 
he cites Marx and Freud themselves as proofs that Marxism and 
Freudianism are mistaken in their low estimates of human initiative. 
In fact, there is enough muscular prose lying about unassimilated to 
make one regret that the authors have chosen to set their face against 
welding it into a play. 


Trelawny of the ‘‘ Wells.’’ 

smith.) 
Even in the 1890s, when it was written, Shaw found Pinero’s peep 
into the 1860s sentimental and inept, and the subsequent half-century 
has, | am afraid, quite staled its small bouquet. Twenty-two 
characters and four changes of scenery are brought together to 
illustrate an anecdote of Cophetua and beggar-maid. A young 
actress, betrothed to the son of riches, sees her aspirations shattered 
by the irruption of her colleagues, tryingly tipsy, into her beloved’s 
drawing-room. Reconciliation arrives through a dual improba- 
bility ; the young man himself runs mad and takes to the stage, and 
his flinty grandsire mellows to. the lunatic extent of backing the 
actress in a new play. 

Between /ongueurs and implausibilities, some clever character- 
sketching shows through. Miss Yvonne Mitchell cavorts delightfully 
as what used to be known as a ‘*‘ walking lady with business ”’ ; it is 
always pleasing to hear this actress’s sweet-and-sour voice, a sly 
compound of vinegar and cream. I also enjoyed Mr. Milton Rosmer, 
as a Crummlesian survival ; Miss Jean Cadell, a panicky spinster ; 
and above all Mr. Ronald Howard, who manages to be both sensitive 
and sensible in the réle of the young playwright, which Pinero drew 
from Tom Robertson. Mr. Frith Banbury, playing an ambitious 
tyro, caricatures without affection a part written without nicety, and 
Miss Barbara Jefford’s Trelawny, though robust in technique, finds 
our laughter and tears always a little beyond her reach. 

KENNETH TYNAN. 


By Arthur Pinero. (Lyric, Hammere 


MUSIC 


Tue Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert at the Festival Hall on 
May 14th was a disappointment and remains a mystery. Rafael 
Kubelik, billed to conduct a largely Slavonic programme, failed to 
appear ; and the only reasons given in the Press seemed so inadequate 
and improbable that they can have satisfied no one. Is it possible 
that a major appointment can have slipped the memory, not only of 
a conductor, but of his two European agents, one in London and the 
other in Holland? If so, it is no great compliment to the Royal 
Philharmonic Society, who will think twice before asking Mr. 
Kubelik to conduct another of their concerts ; or to the efficiency of 
of Mr. Kubelik’s agents, secretaries, managers and the like. 

A large audience was, in the event, asked to accept a programme 
largely unrehearsed and centred on, of all unsuitable works, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Romeo and Juliet, which had the place of honour as the last 
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work before the interval. Mr. Efrem Kurtz, who took Mr. Kubelik’s 
place, arrived in London only the day before the concert, and devoted 
what little rehearsal-time he can have had to Brahms’s fourth 
symphony. But was there no work worthier of a Philharmonic 
concert—and familiar to a conductor and orchestra of their standing 
—than Tchaikovsky's gaudy and popular masterpiece ? For a master- 
piece it surely is, only one that already graces innumerable pro- 
grammes and belongs to the same category as the second symphonies 
of Brahms and Sibelius, that of works so grossly overplayed that even 
their box-office appeal will soon be exhausted. It is a prime error 
of commercially-concerned programme-builders to think that - the 
public cannot have too much of what it knows and likes. 

Harpsichords are in season this month, and the Festival Hall has 
been, if not filled, at any rate half-filled with their charming clatter 
and jangling. Much thought has been given to the problems of their 
amplification, but no mechanical device can alter the harpsichord’s 
nature; and when on May 20th four of them were drawn up 
en échelon across the stage of the Festival Hall, it was only possible 
really to hear the two on the side where the listener sat. A week or 
so ago Frank Pelleg played, to an almost empty hall, four or five 
keyboard concertos by Handel ; but on Tuesday the programme of 
two-, three- and four-harpsichord concertos by Bach drew a large 
audience. Was this a tribute to Bach, to Miss Eileen Joyce in an 
unfamiliar rdle as harpsichordist No. 2, or simply an example of 
public curiosity stimulated by sheer numbers ? 

The orchestral playing (twenty-one strings of the R.P.O, under 
Boris Ord) was most distinguished, and much of the solo playing 
brilliant and imaginative. Thurston Dart, who had been excellent 
in the Boyd Neel Orchestra’s programme of Brandenburg Concertos 
a few days earlier, again shone on this occasion, playing with fire as 
well as grace and providing the salutary reminder that the harpsichord 
is before all else a brilliant ‘* social ’’ instrument designed to dazzle 
and to entertain an elegant gathering, not the gentle, archaic charmer 
of the Yellow Book writers’ imagination. All these harpsichords 
playing all these concertos—five of them in a single evening—were 
a strain on the attention and, in such a hall, on the ear, which had 
often to be supplemented by the eye ; but this is unquestionably the 
way to perform Bach’s music, though not the place to perform it, 
and those who were present will not willingly go again to hear 
Bach’s concertos played by large modern orchestras and concert 
grand pianofortes. 

Robert Casadesus’s playing of Beethoven’s G major concerto with 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra was by far the best performance 
of that work that I have heard since he last played it in London 
three or four years ago. MARTIN COOPER. 


BALLET 


The Yugoslay State Company. (Cambridge Theatre.) 

Arter the last exhibition of folk-dancing at the Cambridge Theatre, 
I must confess I was not wildly excited at the idea of seeing another. 
But, as soon as the curtain went up on the Yugoslav State Company 
on Monday night, I realised that we were to be given something of 
first-class quality. The evening was hot, and the performers’ 
strenuous dances in heavy costumes might have made us feel uncom- 
fortable physically, but the opposite happened. It turned out to be 
one of the most delightful evenings for a long while ; and how re- 
freshing it was to be reassured that joy had not entirely forsaken this 
twentieth-century world of ours. For these dancers—who I believe 
may be termed ‘* semi-professional,’’ in that they have to earn their 
livelihood by means other than dancing—have the joie-de-vivre 
which suggests that they are by no means blind to life but have learned 
to understand it. Admittedly, their freshness of attack may be partly 
due to the fact that they do not suffer, as do professionals, from over- 
work and excessive routine ; on the other hand they have attained a 
precision and unity which one imagined to be only possible after 
years of uninterrupted collaboration. Thus they have captured the 
best of both worlds. 

As the explicit programme-notes point out, Yugoslav folk dancing 
varies widely according to region. Symbolism is strong in the 
dances of those southern parts which so long endured a subjugation 
to the Turks, and naturally these dances, whose theme is suffering 
and defiance, have profound solemnity which is in marked contrast 
with the romantic dances of the Dalmatian coast and the bubbling 
gaiety of Croatia. The latter are done with incredible speed and 


agility, and the perférmers—all of whom have an innate sense of 
rhythm—travel swiftly and effortlessly, their weight thrown forward, 
their feet swishing, their arms quivering and their coins and bells 
jangling in a kind of fantastic St. Vitus dance. The company will 
perform in London for four weeks, and, though somewhat specialised, 
LILLIAN Browse. 


it is too fascinating a show to miss. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


FRIENDSHIPS between animals of different kinds are inexplicable ha 
penings, but always fascinating. Perhaps this is so because they p< 
free rein to the imagination. Someone, who has not supplied name or 
address, has sent me a clipping from a recent issue of The Shetland 
News giving an account of an attachment of a rabbit for a sheep, 
The wild rabbit comes out in the evening and approaches the sheen 
standing on its hind legs and clawing the fleece until the sheep lies 
down. Having achieved this, the rabbit lies on the sheep's outstretched 
neck and goes to sleep. The sheep’s wool, says the report, has 
actually become matted owing to its frequent use as a pillow for the 
rabbit. A zoologist might produce a theory to fit this strange associa- 
tion, but I find jt baffling, like stories of the apparent friendship 
between fowl and horse, cat and dog and even cat and mouse. Certain 
creatures associate because one depends on the other for food or pro- 
tection. Rabbit and sheep live on the same pasture, and both crop 
grass; but what more they have in common can hardly account for this 
story from Lerwick. 


A Chaffinch’s Nest 


The nest of a waterhen, a sort of raft of woven rushes, has beauty 
abput it, and even the scrape of a plover, when the eggs are laid, is a 
delight; but for sheer artistic wonder I think the chaffinch’s nest js 
without equal. It is built of moss and lichen, hair, feather and cobweb, 
so neatly put together as to be satisfying in itself, whether the, bird 
has laid her eggs or forsaken the place.- By comparison the linnet 
is haphazard, and the result is a rather untidy collection of grass and 
hair without the symmetry of the chaffinch’s nest. Stuck out on the 
branch of a thorn-tree or moulded to the trunk of an elm, the 
chaffinch-nest is a rounded cup made by a master architect. The 
schoolboy bird-nester cannot resist climbing to it. A feather sticking 
out and moving gently in the breeze attracts his attention, or he looks 
up and becomes aware of the contrast of grey lichen and green moss, 
Often he finds it such a thing of beauty that he cannot resist bringing 
it down. I doubt whether any amount of teaching to the contrary 
would prevent this sad thing happening. 


Homing Instincts 


A farmer near here bought a sheepdog last November and lost it on 
the first day of April. He heard last week that it had returned home, 
covering a distance of about sixty miles, and decided that he must 
have his money back, for, if the dog returned to its original owner 
after being away for five months, it was unlikely that its homing 
instinct could be curbed. Dogs are not the only creatures to do this. 
Horses have been known to do the same thing. I once watched four 
men trying to confine a pony to a field after it had shown a longing 
to return to a neighbouring village. The pony charged the men and got 
away. It was brought back and locked in a stable for several days, 
but each time it was let out to grass it set off for home. Eventually, 
as in the case of the sheepdog, the seller of the pony accepted it back. 
Perhaps, like human beings, horses, dogs and even cat¢ find something 
in their recollection of home that calls with irresistible power, or is the 
answer in their lack of adaptability ? 


Growing Stones 


In stony country almost every field has its stone-heap. It may be 
bramble-covered, lost in weed or thistle, but it is there, a home for the 
stoat or a snake, and generations of farm-workers have helped to make it 
the size it is. Among some old country folk there is a firm belief 
that stones grow in a field. An old man once told me that he had 
noticed more on the ploughing after rain. They came, he said, like 
any other thing the devil sent to choke a useful crop. In days gone 
by, when labour was not so scarce and a farmer was sometimes at a 
loss to know how to occupy a man’s time, a horse and cart were 
often taken out to carry a load of stones lifted from the field. If 
thistles were cut and fences were intact, the stones were always there 
for the gathering. Year after year the crop seemed as good as ever. 
and the man who lifted them became convinced that they grew out of 
the earth like weeds. . It is easy to understand how the belicf came 
about when one thinks of the plough disturbing the soil, and frost 
and flood causing the smaller boulders to work to the surface. A 
hundred years of cultivation does not exhaust the supply, and in a way 
it is true to say they grow. 


The Potato Patch 


Earth up early potatoes after weeding between the rows. It helps 
to aerate the soil, and encourages the spreading of tubers if the ground 
is well forked before drawing up the ridges. Where the potato-patch 
has been manured, artificials are not necessary, but, if a stimulant 
is required, it should be forked in after weeding and before earthing up. 

IAN NIALL. 
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SPECTATOR COMPEIITION No. 116 
Report by R. J. P. Hewison 


A prize of £5 was offered for a poem in rime riche on a subject 
suitable to the month of May. 


Rime riche, in French a sought-after beauty, is considered a fault 
in English. This competition showed that, for a few lines, it need 
not be so. Were it permitted by the canon, what a help it would be 
to those endeavouring to versify in a language as rich in homophones 
as it is deficient in rhymes! What a boon, in particular, to trans- 
jators of Italian libretti! Most entrants caught the idea very well, 
and their large number was one more proof that literary competitors 
enjoy dancing in chains, especially when these are daisy-chains, 
Several, however, had to be disqualified for cockney rhymes of the 
father-farther type ; and white-wight would have grated on Scottish 

rs. 
ne composite of the poems submitted would certainly have con- 
tained the rhymes time-thyme, fate-féte, rain-reign and—appropriately 
enough—rime-rhyme, but the variety of subject and treatment was 
very great. Satire, politics, sport, gardening were some of the topics 
chosen, and the poems ranged in form from the monosyllabic to the 
full-blown sonnet. On the whole, simplicity came off best, and the 
first prize of £3 goes to Nan Wishart for an easy and graceful little 
verse with a touch of Herrick. A second prize of £1 5s. to R. Ken- 
nard Davis for a nice piece of echo-work ; and a third prize of 15s. 
to W. M. L. Escombe for an accomplished entry which was, how- 
ever, perhaps a little too ingenious. 

Commendations to Oswald Clark, the promise of whose first eight 
lines was not quite fulfilled by the remainder ; to Iris Capell for a 
first stanza reminiscent of George Herbert; and to P. M. who 
combined simplicity with asperity. 

Honourable mentions to Pauline Willis for ingenuity (which line 
five carried too far) ; to Captain W. R. S. Roberton for output and 
feeling for natural beauty ; to Major Laurence Fowler-for religious 
simplicity ; and to the Rev. C. E. G. Spencer for humour. 

PRIZE-WINNERS 
(NAN WISHART) 


Pretty miss, 
When it’s May 
Do not miss 
(As you may) 
Golden hours 
Unaware ; 
Love is ours, 
Yet beware— 
Youth, my lass, 
Passes by ; 
‘Then alas, 
Love, goodbye ! 


(R. KeNnNARD Davis) 


*Tis May ; now soon by the stream the may-fly 
may fly. 
The swarming gnats bid the swooping swallow 
swallow. 
The drowsy pigeons answer the cuckoo 
** coo-coo.”’ 
And nesting boys from across the hollow 


holloa. 
Now treacherous clouds in the heaven are reigning, 
raining ! 
The flooded brook from its bed of rushes 
rushes 
To swamp my garden—and I cannot dam it. 
damn it ! 


(W. M. L. Escomse) 
Sup with me and I'll show you if I may 
How I salute the merry month of May. 
For me the first of May the day of days is. 
It signifies the end of winter’s rheums. 
I decorate my porch with chains of daisies 
And mass gay-coloured tulips in my rooms. 
How eagerly I look about and seize on 
Some bright idea by no one else attempted. 
A dish—a drink, appropriate to the season 
With which my friends may be amused and tempted. 
This year I’ve got a simply priceless cook whose 
Chef-d’oeuvre ts a fricassee of cuckoos. 
HIGHLY COMMENDED 
(OSWALD CLARK) 
How can | sit by azure seas 
With my permitted currencies, 
And count the cost of every teeny 
Apéritif and dry Martini ? 
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How can I wet the other eye 
of Gallic friendship ? How can I 
Offer some sweet Provengal jade 
A glass, my dear, of orangeade ? 
(Irnts CAPELL) 
The sun arose 
And in his bright ascent 
Awoke a rose, 
Called forth so sweet a scent 
The vernal air 
Was filled with fragrance new. 
(P. M.) 
Too much is made 
Of Lady May, 
She’s growing vain. 
The foolish maid, 
Though smile she may, 
Is not in vein. 
She should by rights 
Have golden hours, 
Serene and still. 
—Well, hers the rites, 
The wrongs are ours 
She’s April still. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 119 
Set by J. M. Cohen 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a verse translation, 
adhering to the line and rhyme scheme of the original, of Eduard 
Morike’s *‘ Heimweh ’? : 

Anders wird die Welt mit jedem Schritt, 
Den ich weiter von der Liebsten mache : 
Mein Herz, das will nicht weiter mit, 

Hier scheint die Sonne kalt ins Land, 

Hier deucht mir alles unbekannt, 

Sogar die Blumen am Bache ! 

Hat jede Sache 

So fremd eine Miene, so falsch ein Gesicht. 


Das Bachlein murmelt wohl und spricht : 
Armer Knabe, komm bei mir voriiber, 
Siehst auch hier Vergissmeinnicht ! 

Ja, die sind schon an jedem Ort, 

Aber nicht wie dort. 

Fort, nur fort ! 

Die Augen gehn mir iiber ! 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘*‘Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than June 4th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of June 13th. 
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LETTERS TO 


Railway Reforms 


Sir,—I have felt increasingly, since nationalisation, that our railway 
system could do far worse than follow the lines on which the Indian 
State Railways used to be administered. There we had a group of 
entirely separate railways, operated as compact entities under the 
ultimate supreme control of a small but experienced Railway Board. 
Locomotives, rolling-stock and equipment were standardised, and could 
thus be transferred from one railway to another as necessity demanded 
—these various standard designs being laid down, of course, by the 
Railway Board. 

Local Advisory Committees, on which the various local public 
bodies, trading communities and so forth were represented, existed 
to keep the railway management informed as to the special require- 
ments of the various districts through which each railway passed and to 
ventilate local grievances. On the North-Western Railway—with its 
special frontier responsibilities—certain lines were classified as “ stra- 
tegic,” so far as accounts were concerned, and budgeted for separately; 
and I feel that this might well be the case in this country. 

Here, too, there are many lines which, under present-day conditions, 
cannot be expected to pay their way during peace-time, but whose main- 
tenance and efficiency in peace-time are essential on account of their 
vital importance in war-time. Such expenses—and they are, of neces- 
sity, heavy—should, I feel, not be borne by the British Transport 
Commission and passed on to the travelling and trading public in the 
form of increased fares and rates, but should be treated as National 
Defence Expenditure. The Highland line north of Inverness, the 
much maligned Oxford-Bletchley-Cambridge line of the late 
L. & N.W.R. and the Midland and South-Western Junction and Didcot- 
Newbury-Winchester sections of the G.W. are but three of the many 
such lines that occur to the mind. 

Finally I would make a very special plea for Janus’s suggestion 
that the old names be revived—as, in the case of India, they were 
retained. I believe that this would do more than anything else to 
revive the esprit de corps on the staff side and the goodwill on the 
public side, without which no undertaking, whether publicly or 
privately owned, can flourish.—Yours, &c., J. P. BARDSLEY. 

Overseas Club, St. James's, S.W.1. 


The Old Great Western 
Sir,—Janus’s remarks about the Great Western Railway prompt me 
to mention that last year your paper, among others, was good 
enough to print our appeal for the restoration of the old title to that 
part of the British Railways now known as Western Region. At the 
end of my letter I asked that all those who supported this Association’s 
appeal should send me postcards giving the name and address of the 
sender and the words: “Give us back the Great Western Railway.” 
As a result of this letter postcards poured in from all over Great 
Britain and from many places abroad. Among these postcards was 
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To the very small committee of Adelphi producers we are 
enabled now to add the name of Mr. Mark Lemon; who has 
all the geniality, popular humour, and knowledge of English 
stage-effect necessary for his task. His new piece of Sea and 
Land, though built on the somewhat hacknied foundation of 
a suspicion of murder, wrongly incurred, gathers freshness 
from the novelty of the accessories (the scene is laid in a 
smuggling coast-town), and above all, from the elaborate 
manner in which the character of a girl, educated only 
among desperadoes, has been worked up both by the author 
and the actress. “Wild Meg,” the smuggler’s daughter, is 
depicted with the same intention as the-savage boy in Mr. 
Dickens’s “Ghost Story,” namely, that of showing the evil 
that results from a brutalised condition of the humbler orders. 
She is endowed with surliness, ferocity, and low insolence, 
but at the same time with a keen feeling for kindness; and at 
the conclusion of the piece she dies of a broken heart, because 
she is the means of bringing to justice a man who, though he is 
a dissolute villain of the “ O. Smith” school, has been to her 
a benefactor. The drama has in other respects that solidity of 


interest and variety of incident which entitle it to rank with the 
most popular productions at the same house; but Wild Meg, 
raised to the most wondrous reality by 
feature of the work 


Mrs. Keeley, is the 
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THE EDITOR 


one signed by the master and the fest of the staff of a Station on the 
old Great Western. In my_original lettet’I made jt clear that this \ 
Association was non-party, but it certainly approves your Statement 
“that something has been lost that is well worth regaining.” = 
Not long after our appeal was printed, there was a change of 
Government, and we understood that the name of the Great Western 
was to be restored, so it seemed unnecessary to use the 
as originally intended, in the form of a petition. I hope that Janus’s 
remarks, therefore, will serve as a reminder to those in power that to 
give us back our Great Western Railway would be a move popular with 
most shades of political opinion. In conclusion, f would like to make 
it clear that I am not discussing the merits or demerits of nationalisa- 
tion, but the value of the name of a railway system which jis referred 
to so often and so affectionately in our literature and in the common 
speech.—Yours truly, WAVENEY Girvan, 
Chairman, The West Country Writers’ Association, 
Tudor House, Princeton Street, W.C.1. 


Lord Balfour and the Jews 


Sir,—May I in tropical language applaud the perfection of Harold 
Nicolson’s article on A. J. Balfour and Jews. At the Peace Conference, 
to which I accompanied him, Balfour said: “Study Jewish history 
because a pogrom is due. No one can gauge what that means in mental, 
moral, intellectual, aesthetic humiliation to Man. It is the Massacre 
of the innocents—I wish I were a Jew.” I was the only M.P. to help 
2,000 here (on to America)—Einstein among them. No Liberal of 
Labour or doctor helped except Horder. Insulted by the Preés, | 
nevertheless held a monster meeting at the Albert Hall. Einstein 
spoke. Winston said (when meeting Einstein with me) that the meeting 
saved countless Jews by warning them.—Yours, &c., 
O. Locker-Lampson, 

P.S. Winston, Lloyd George, Balfour and I were brought up 
vigorous Protestants, who believe in the coming of a new Saviour when 
Palestine returns to Jews. 

Carlton Club, 69 St. James's St., S.W.1. 


Sir,—With reference to Arthur Balfour's “ aloofness” and “ equable 
indifference” mentioned by Harold Nicolson jin his fascinating 
Marginal Comment, your readers may be interested in the following 
characteristic example, which has never before been mentioned. In 
the spring or summer of 1918 Balfour, in his capacity of Foreign 
Secretary, addressed an American Zionist Medical Unit passing through 
London on its way to Palestine, then occupied enemy territory. In 
this address he expounded with lucidity and eloquence the profound 
and original views on Zionism and the Jews which Harold Nicolson 
correctly attributes to him. I was present in an official capacity as 
General Secretary of the World Zionist Organisation, and made a 
summary of his speech with a view to publication, abroad in particular, 
I asked the Foreign Office for permission to publish. (The First 
World War was at its height, and«censorship was strict.) After waiting 
a few days | remember being shown my own summary in an official 
jacket with the following minute scribbled alongside: ‘“ Must this 
balderdash be preserved? A.J.B.” 

We laughed heartily, taking this to be the Minister's consent. After 
all, we were not unmindful of the fact that Arthur Balfour's first 
published work was entitled Defence of Philosophic Scepticism, \atet 
changed to Defence of Philosophic Doubt.—Yours obediently, 

73 Staverton Road, N.W.2 SAMUEL LANDMAN, 


British Chairmanship 


Sir,—The easy impartiality of even the worst British chairman derives, 
surely, from causes deep in our national character. For the same 
reason Germans excel equally decisively in other ways; but we in this. 
A thousand years of a settled island society make us feel that a lapse 
from fairness will sooner or later have to be expiated, that the other 
fellow’s turn is sure to come, and come before very long; and for us 
this dominates all other considerations. But a German has no reason 
to want to be this kind of chairman at all. How can he feel the 
same urgency to be impartial? For him it cannot stand out as an 
important virtue. His society has a different environment from ours, 
and a different sort of job to do, and that difference is one which makes 
him feel that it is far more important that some one coherent point of 
view—his own, if he is a sincere man—should prevail, and he is bound 
to have more faith in this than in the arbitrament of free discussion, 
which in his experience is a luxury his society cannot afford. This 
determines his style of chairmanship, and influences its expertise. 
The point seems worth making, even at the cost of being a little 
ponderous, as I think it holds the key to a lot of the mistakes we 
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make jin our jnternational relations. We British think we have made 
a sufficient contribution to the peace of nations wheh. we fairmindedly 
refrain from pressing our claim to some superiority; whereas we might 
do better to press it boldly and confidently where it exists, and concede 
with corresponding freedom some quite different superiority to the 
foreigner. I would even venture on the generalisation that when the 
foreigner fails consistently to achieve some virtue we admire, it is 
always because he does not see it as a virtue, that it would be of 
little value to him even if he did, and that he is not trying to achieve it 
at all—at any rate not at the expense of something he considers more 
urgently important. Studies in comparative anthropology, such as those 
carried out by Mr. Geoffrey Gorer, seem to show that we know far less 
about other nations than we think.—Yours truly, 
The Grange, Neasden, N.W.10. ALAN COLLINGRIDGE. 


Nurses in the Home 


Sir,—As an ex-Queen’s nurse, I have been greatly interested by recent 
correspondence in the Spectator, but 1 cannot believe, as long as we 
have our nursing services, that any patient, dying as a result of some 
chronic illness in his own home, will be allowed to “die in torment.” 
1 also find it difficult to believe that, when these cases are admitted 
to hospital, they are nursed alongside mental patients and often die 
“ broken-hearted.” There have never been sufficient beds in hospital 
to provide for the chronic sick, except in the large public assistance 
institutions, where a patient is never keen to go, although, once there, 
he is well nursed and soon becomes settled and happy. Surely the 
slightly mental cases are still housed in a separate block. 

Whilst deploring the fact that maify women are now working in 
various forms of industry, when, in many cases, it would be better if 
they remained at home to look after their families, 1 would like to 
point out that the district nurse (who in most cases can only pay one 
visit each day to a chronic case) can nearly always get hold of some- 
body to help. There are branches of the Red Cross Society in almost 
every town and village, and my experience has been that their members 
are always ready and willing to help in any emergency. Some of these 
branches have a home-help scheme, which sends members who have 
been trained in home nursing to homes where there is a sick person 
with no domestic help. These excellent people work admirably under 
the supervision of the district nurse. 

There is something very wrong with our present-day nursing ser- 
vices if any patient lacks care, attention and kindness, whether he be 
in hospital or his own home, especially when death is approaching.— 
I am, Sir, yours truly, Dororuy Bonp, S.R.N., Q.N. 

Midleton, Co. Cork. 


Empty Churches ? 


Sir,—Janus’s comment on the large attendance at the London Mission- 
ary Society’s annual meeting, over which the editor of the Spectator 
presided, prompts one to add a few more facts. The Baptist Mission- 
ary Society also packed Westminster Chapel for its meeting; and in 
the same week Baptist youth crowded the Albert Hall. The Church 
Missionary Society filled the Empress Hall (about 10,000 people) 
mostly with people who had paid for their seats. Dr. Leslie Cooke 
reports that in connection with the Forward Movement of the Con- 
gregational Union he and his colleagues have addressed some 40,000 
people in large public meetings including crowded audiences in the 
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Free Trade Hall, Manchester, and the Birmingham Town Hall. It ; 

of course, no new thing for the evangelical-missionary organisations ig 
this country to have well attended annual meetings; they were born 
in public meetings and have always renewed their life in them. What is 
worth noting, however, is the continued vitality of this tradition, and 
its appeal to young people at a time when the Churches have lost their 
primacy in local and national life. It is a fact that the com- 
mentators on the decay of organised religion must note.—Yours faith- 
fully, Cecit Nortucorr, 

2 Eaton Gate, S.W.1. 


Youth and Industry 


Sin.—I was very interested to read your article Industry and the Publie 
Schools, and the reference to the Public Schools Appointments Bureau, 
My son, a normal boy, left his public school a little over two years ago 
and did his National Service, being commissioned in the Royal Artillery. 
Just before he completed his service he called upon the Public Schools 
Appointments Bureau in the hope of finding a place such as Mr. Lewis 
refers to, The Bureau gave him the names of several firms who had 
apparently said they wanted such a youth. The first one he got in 
touch with informed him that the appointment had been filled some 
six weeks earlier, whilst another (a travel agency) offered him an office 
boy’s job and indicated that it might lead to a head clerkship. 

I give you these instances, for I think such articles are most mislead- 
ing to the public and have a frustrating influence on boys who read them 
only to find when they get into touch with the Public Schools Appoint- 
mests Bureau that they are offered the type of assistance which my son 
was offered. I think that it should be made clear that the Bureau is 
not as able to help as your article indicated or as it might like t6 be. 
I also think that industry, if it wants young men with public-school 
education, ought to make the fact much more widely known. In the 
end my son had to fall back on the contacts which his father had in 
industry.— Yours faithfully, APPLICANT'S FATHER. 


“The Beasts of the Field ” 


Sir,—Dr. C. K. Allen’s delightful article calls to mind the late Lord 
Atkin’s famous “neighbour” dictum in the case of Donoghue y. Steven- 
son (1932): 

“ You must take reasonable care to avoid acts or omissions which 
you can reasonably foresee would be likely to injure your neigh- 
bour. Who, then, in law is my neighbour? The answer seems 
to be—persons who are so closely and directly affected by my act 
that I ought reasonably to have them in contemplation as being so 
affected when I am directing my mind to the acts or omissions 
which are called in question.” 

Might not this criterion of duty be applied to the relations between 
the owner of straying animals and the users of the highway ?—Yours 
faithfully, RICHARD FEILDEN. 

Up-Along, Knowle Hill, Mayfield, Sussex. 


Overdose of Aspirate ? 


Sir.—lIs the port from which the Queens sail Southampton or South 
Hampton? B.B.C. announcers favour the second version, slightly 
stressing the second “h” for fear listeners should think they had 
dropped something. But what they make up on the roundabouts they 
lose on the swings. The first “n” in government is always dropped. 
And it is not only the announcers who refer to the “Goverment,” 
M.P.s in political broadcasts have done likewise. Such privileged per- 
sons ought to know better—Yours faithfully, 
FRANK H. KNIGHT. 
Mildura, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


Philosopher and Poet 


Sir.—On behalf of your Catholic, Anglican, Quaker, Wesleyan, Baptist, 
Methodist, and even Unitarian readers, allow me to thank you for 
following the panegyric on the rationalist Bertrand Russell with the 
witty “Epitaph on An Agnostic.” That ought to settle the hash 
of “the greatest philosopher alive.”—Faithfully, RoBERT WILLIAMSON. 
Mercer's, Wineham, Henfield, Sussex. 
[But how rarely in fact is post hoc propter hoc.—Ed. Spectator.] 


Fritillaries 


Sir,—I was much interested in Mr. Grigson’s article about fritillaries, 
as both the white and purple grow in profusion in this exceptionally 
cold. wet garden, where the soil is the heaviest clay imaginable. I do 
not know how long the flowers have been here as we have only been 
in this enchanting spot for seven springs.—Yours truly, 

Fanners, Wivelsfield Green, Sussex. CLARE ROBINSON. 
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BOOKS .OF 
A Great Ruler 


Arabian Jubilee. By H. StJ. B. Philby. (Robert Hale. 30s.) 


Given Mr. Philby’s knowledge, industry and opportunities this was 
bound to be an important book. It contains a unique picture of a 

t ruler, and it gives as background much historical material of 
varying but at best of great value. Of particular interest and import- 
ance is the full account of events and politics in Eastern Arabia and 
the Persian Gulf in the years before the First World War. _The 
accounts of Ibn Saud’s talk are fascinating : whether he is describing 
desert warfare, discussing religion, concessions or international 
politics, or imitating, not unfairly, Gertrude Bell ; and if we some- 
times feel that the accounts might have been even more interesting 
it is because Ibn Saud’s own story of the capture of Riyadh is much 
more dramatic than Mr. Philby’s. 

There is nothing in this book to show that H.M. Government 
were mistaken in believing that the Sharif Hussein could give the 
Allies more help than Ibn Saud (their backing of Hussein against 
Ibn Saud after the war was another matter); but in contrasting 
the two rulers greatly to Hussein’s disadvantage Mr. Philby is on 
solid ground. If the two had met, Ibn Saud might have blocked his 
own career by his own personality, for Hussein would surely have 
recognised his superiority as a statesman and a leader, and might 
have respected him as much as the Imam of the Yemen was to do, 
and so given no provocation for a Wahhabi attack. This might 
have been bad for Arabia, as Mr. Philby believes, for Hussein could 
not maintain order and could not even protect the pilgrims from the 
tribes on the Medina road. 

Mr. Philby rightly shows that the political talents of the young 
tribal shaikh grew easily into the wisdom required in international 
politics. He also shows, however, that the personal rule which 
dealt with all the affairs of a group of tribes could not keep a hand, 
in spite of the efforts made, on all the details of a large and wealthy 
State, and that the administration has suffered in consequence. As 
a remedy Mr. Philby recommends the formation of an executive 
Council of Ministers, for which he thinks there is plenty of good 
material. He would cheerfully see in high position in Saudi, Arabia 
non-Saudi Arabs—such as that Rashid Ali, whose policy in [raq in 
1941 endangered the Allied cause—but such an appointment would 
be ruled out by the wisdom and sense of propriety which Ibn 
Saud has always shown. Mr. Philby confirms the well-known fact 
that a with British policy about Palestine and other 
questions has never made Ibn Saud swerve from his early friendship 
with Great Britain. 

Those who wondered with some apprehension what would be 
the effect of sudden wealth on the Wahhabi virtues find their worst 
fears justified by the author, who describes with regret the extrava- 
gance with which much of the income from oil, a wasting asset, is 
dissipated. He considers that the character of the Wahhabi has 
deteriorated, and he attributes the deterioration to easy money and 
to contact with the Hejaz and the West, but he does not ask why 
virtues which in the days of austerity seemed so firm could disinte- 
grate so easily. Many readers would have liked to know whether 
in the author’s opinion polygamy and slavery, especially female 
slavery, had anything to do with this, as perhaps the first objects of 
newly acquired wealth. As to polygamy, Mr. Philby concludes 
comfortably that it is better to have a low standard which everyone 
can reach rather than a high one of which many will necessarily fall 
short ; and of slavery as an institution he says nothing, except that 
Ibn Saud would not allow to H.M. Government any right of inter- 
vention in the matter. 

Slavery in the Ottoman Dominions was abolished by the Consti- 
tution in 1908, but this had no practical effect in Arabia, not even in 
the Hejaz, where the Turks exercised effective sovereignty ; and 
King Hussein and King Ibn Saud both maintained the institution 
as being sanctioned by the Quran. The attempts by Great Britain 
to exercise at Jidda the right of manumission which she had enjoyed 
throughout the Ottoman Dominions before 1908 produced little 
advantage and much friction, and the right was abandoned when 
Ibn Saud promulgated a decree prohibiting the introduction into his 
realm of any person alleged to be a slave and not proved by a cer- 
tificate to have been a slave before a given date. If strictly applied, 
this decree should lead in time to the extinction of slavery in Saudi 
Arabia. It would have been of great interest to learn from Mr. Philby 
whether the decree is in fact having this effect. Is it true, as some 
reports aver, that young persons are sometimes smuggled in from 
the Makran coast as slaves, under false certificates ? Is it possible 
that the Saudi Arabian Government may follow the example of 
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Turkey in abolishing slavery, or the example of Great Britain who 
in 1834 paid £20 millions to redeem the slaves in the West Indies ? 
Mr. Philby’s book is rich in clichés (e.g. hinc illae lacrimae twice), 
and it would have been better without the lapses in taste where he 
addresses Ibn Saud in the language used by the Psalmist to God 
and compares Ibn Saud and himself to Christ and John the Baptist. 
In these and other respects the second edition might be a great 
improvement on the first, but the first is a valuable work of biography 
and history. R. W. BULLARD. 


Where the West Falls Short 


Declaration of Faith. By Herbert Agar. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr, AGar perplexes me, which is something I never thought could 
happen. He is one of the prophets of the age, as his A Time for 
Greatness testifies. A volume from his pen under such a title as 
Declaration of Faith must, therefore, arouse the keenest expectation. 
It will quite certainly be read with the keenest interest. Mr. Agar 
is a profound believer in Western civilisation, Western ethos, even 
a Western soul, and he traces its various manifestations and frustra- 
tions from the days of Athens and Sparta, through Rome of the 
Emiperors with its infusion of Christianity, unity under Charlemagne, 
truncated unity under Otto the Great, the Vatican in its greatness, 
the Vatican in decline, extricating from all the varied manifestations, 
ecclesiastical and political, that natural law, which, though falling 
short of the higher law of Christianity, could, if accepted and followed, 
make the West a home of prosperity and enlightenment such as the 
world has never known. 

All this is admirable. World history has rarely been better 
summarised in so small a compass, and Mr. Agar is perpetually 
suggestive. But the nearer he gets to contemporary times the more 
he—surprisingly—inspires misgivings. The West has failures and 
shortcomings enough, Heaven knows, but Mr. Agar is positively 
masochistic in his disparagement. He does not, of course, confuse 
nationality and nationalism in his own mind, but he often writes as 
though the one were equivalent to the other. And he can say things 
like this :— 

** Some of the best enemies of Hitler would revive him from his 
petrol-pyre—blood-saturated followers and all—because our lately- 
gallant ally, Marshal Stalin, displeases them.’’ 

I do not profess to understand this fully. Does it refer to the twelve 
divisions Germany is to contribute to the European Army ? 
In any case, Stalin ‘‘displeases’’ someone. ‘*Displeases.’’ Just that. 
Furthermore : ‘* Clearly our duty is to grow strong; but can we 
not do so without hate.’’ I submit that we can do and are doing ; 
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there is no hatred of the Russian people, in this country at any rate. 


And I am not conscious of the ‘* ever-increasing self-praise ’’ of 


our leaders in relation to Soviet Russia—or their ‘* habit of loud 
language.’ Mr. Agar rightly deprecates fear as a motive in human 
actions. He writes :— 

“Why are we afraid? Presumably because we feel weak. And 
why do we feel weak? Partly because we chose disarmament, 
and partly because our trade-routes, our money markets and our 
national borders are tightly closed like a fist.’’ 

Were we wrong to choose disarmament ? Is that to be blamed for 
our weakness ? Has the fact that one powerful nation refused to 
disarm, when there was no reputable reason for remaining armed, 
nothing to do with it? And as for the trade-routes and so forth 
closed like a fist, they are not closed like a fist—though no doubt 
they are far from being as open as they might be, and bodies like the 
Economic Council for Europe exist to try to open them further. 
To say, moreover, that ** we help our friends with one hand in the 


name of * defence ’ and savage them with the other in the name of 


* national interest *’’ is not a description of the relations between 


the nations of Western Europe easily recognisable by observers of 


that area—regrettable though the temporary necessity for import 
restrictions may be. 

What I miss in Mr. Agar’s pictures of the modern world is chiaro- 
scuro. Let us face the facts by all means, and many of them are 
black enough. But not everything is incontestably and irretrievably 
black. Planning may in some countries be carried too far at the 
expense of individual freedom ; but planning is not an evil in itself ; 
it is a necessity, if the organisation of human welfare is to be efficient, 
Human individuality is not being crushed out by Governments in 
the West ; it cannot be while the Press is free, as it still is. And the 
need for unity—by no means necessarily synonymous with union— 
is far from being ignored. Mr. Agar nowhere so much as mentions 
the United Nations, and of another more local effort at co-operation 
he has only this to sav: ‘* All we can contrive under the old rules 
is the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation—one more effort at 
co-operation which is half smothered in nationalism.’’ No mention 
of the Schuman Plan or the motives which inspired it. No specific 
mention of a federalised West, but that omission is no doubt 
deliberate, as calculated to induce Mr. Agar’s readers to draw for 
themselves the conclusion he desires them to draw. Mr. Agar very 
justly points to the evils of Hobbes’ Leviathan State. But is there 
no danger at all that federalism in Europe might produce a greater 
Leviathan than Hobbes ever conceived of ? 

No one could doubt the sincerity of Mr. Agar’s faith : but by no 
means everyone will share his pessimism. WILSON Harris. 


The Zest of Delacroix 


The Journal of Eugéne Delacroix. Translated from the French by 
Lucy Norton. (Phaidon. 2ls.) 

Tuts pleasant volume is the translation of a selection from Delacroix’s 
Journal, and, oh, what a good book it is. Wherever I have compared 
it with the original it seems to have been very well done. The format 
of the book makes it very pleasant to handle, one can slip it into the 
pocket ; the foreword is full of information, the introduction is 
excellent. Altogether, the Phaidon Press must be congratulated on 
this venture, which should be a great and enduring success. 





Now a Companion to ‘Winter in London’ 


Ivor Brown 
SUMMER IN SCOTLAND 


This is not just another guide book or a conventional song 
of praise to the scenery. It links up the landscape with the 
past and present of its people ; o!d conflicts are seen passing 
into the new problems and the new ways of life. As a reader and 
writer who knows his Scottish history and loves the Scottish 
scene, Ivor Brown views Highlands and Lowlands, town and 
country in terms of the prose and poetry which have sprung 
from the Scottish land and water and remain forever in the 
Scottish air 16s. 





COLLINS 





I have known Delacroix’ Journal for a long time. It must 
been in 1910 that Auguste Bréal first lent me his copy in Seville 
I disgraced myself by losing one of the volumes ; I had to nad ie 
another set from Paris and I was left with the incomplete one ‘a 
on I bought an improved version in France, three volumes of i 
What zest Delacroix had, and, oh, what a very great man he pol 
Universally liked, socially well placed, magnificently aware of hig 
great gifts, sensitive, crying when he felt so dispoged. What Pleasure 
awaits anybody who will read this book : one goes into the 
with him, one goes to a party, one goes into the city, to his Studio 
(and in the French text one even peeps in on a few stray love affairs), 
I have been dipping into this book for over forty years, and | don’t 
think that any book has ever given me more entertainment, There 
are lots of interesting books, but a more interesting book | have 
never met. | recommend it to all painters especially, nay, to all and 
sundry, to beg, borrow or buy. I should not lend it if I were 

I was asked to review this book round about Christmas, and } 
said | would like to because I had always admired it. | looked up 
certain loved passages and compared the English with the Original 
and they all seemed very well translated indeed. But then I started 
browsing in the book again and got comfortably lost. This has been 
going on ever since and I have written many thousand words of 
enthusiasm, which of course the Spectator would not dream of 
publishing. Every now and again my secretary has said: ‘* Yoy 
must get on to cutting that review,’’ and I have said: ‘* Yes, of 
course I must,’’ and then started browsing again. It is a good thi 
for my business that I have at last decided to publish none of it~ 
Only just this quite inadequate review ; but if I have made clear to 
you that it is an adorable book, that it is one of my favourite books, 
that if you don’t buy (or borrow) it you will be depriving yourself 
of the most extraordinary pleasure, then I have achieved my object, 

GERALD KELLY, 


The Free Churches in Perspective 


The — Psy Churches. By Horton Davies. (Oxford University 
ress. 6s. 

** Potten history ”’ is proverbially dull, a mass of events unillumined 
by the sidelights which make the human scene a living reality, If 
to that is added the tiresomeness of history with a propagandist 
flavour, then the task which Dr. Horton Davies had before him 
in writing the story of the English Free Churches in 200 pages is 
apparent. That he has surmounted such formidable difficulties 
and written a book of quite outstanding quality is no small achieve- 
ment. It will rank highly in the educational text-books for the 
instruction of Free Churchmen in their principles and tradition, 
It has, however, a wider significance. In a period of religious 
history whose most hopeful aspect is the emergence of the oecumenical 
movement, it is necessary that the different sections into which the 
Church is separated should be fully acquainted with their respective 
contributions to the variety and wealth of a tradition in. which they 
are all called to share. 

A merely sentimental benevolence has nothing effective or perma- 
nent to contribute to the closer relationships of the Churches of the 
world. Dr. Horton Davies’ book has great significance in this 
field. The polemical is subordinated to the design of seeing the 
whole scene in true perspective. He is objective but without the 
dispassionate chill of the superior observer of events. The story 
he tells is romantic enough to stir the imagination. The despised 
and persecuted sects of Elizabethan and Stuart times have grown into 
a body of Christians far outnumbering the Church which persecuted 
them. The new world to which they were driven has in Canning’s 
phrase ** redressed the balance of the old,’’ while the evangelical 
passion which led to the great missionary movements has given to 
their witness a great place in the younger Churches. In the strange 
inverted reckoning to which history compels the mind, the Elizabethan 
and Stuart attempts at a restrictive uniformity have led to expansion 
and variety on the largest scale. 

In the same way the more niggling forms of persecution to which 
the earlier Nonconformists were subjected, as, for example, exclusion 
from the universities, led them to found their own academies of 
learning, which, as Dr. Horton Davies remarks, outstripped the 
ancient universities in the teaching of science and modern languages. 
There are, of course, as in all things human, darker aspects of the 
story—the corruptions of power and wealth in the brief seasons 
when such temptations came, and new expressions of formalism 
when old rebellions had hardened into new rigidities. But there 
were new awakenings, too, as in the evangelical revival with its 
purifying and tonic breath felt in every aspect of the life of the 
nation. It is a great story, greatly told, for the book abounds in 
touches of wit and wisdom and always has the faculty of self-criticism 
on the alert. 
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THE POEMS O¢ 
ANDREW MARVELL 


Edited, with an introduction by 
HUGH MACDONALD 
The text used is, that of the copy now in the British Museum, 
which contains a Horatian Ode and the two additional 
poems on Cromwell which were cancelled in ordinary 
copies of the Folio. Muses’ Library, 12s. 6d. net. 


JOHN CONSTABLE AND 
THE FISHERS 


R. B. BECKETT, 
with an introduction by Geoffrey Grigson 
This is based on original letters which have never before 
been published in full. Some of the Fisher letters give a 
picture of life in a cathedral close and country vicarages 
reminiscent of Trollope’s Barchester and Thomas Hardy’s 
Wessex. In return Constable. confides his ideals and 
ambitions. lilustrated 25s. net. 


ETHICS AND THE 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


C. D. BROAD 
Knightsbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge 
Acollection of lectures and papers from the last twenty- 
five years, under three headings : Biography, Philosophy 
of Science, and Ethics. The subjects range from Sir 
Isaac Newton to a lecture on Egoism. 
International Library of Psychology 2\s. net. 








Routledge and Kegan Paul 



































F. E. HALLIDAY 
A Shakespeare Companion 1550-1950 


Send for the detailed prospectus of this unique 700-page Shakespeare 
reference book. ‘*A mine of useful and accessible information. The 
comprehensiveness, clarity and reliability of the work as a whole are 
positive virtues which will make it extremely valuable to all students of 
Shakespeare.’’—Times. With 32 pages of plates. Demy 8vo, uniform 
with Shakespeare and His Critics by the same author. 50s. net. 


JOHN BROWN 


Winning Defence 


Anew book by the author of Winning Tricks dealing entirely with defensive 
play, one of the most difficult aspects of Contract Bridge. The points 
are illustrated by nearly 200 hands taken both from championship and 
“*family circle ’’ games. It is probably the most exhaustive and detailed 
bridge book ever published in Great Britain, and serious players will 
find in it hours of enjoyment and practical instruction. Demy 7 

ls. net 


WILLIAM BUCHAN 


Personal Poems 


A first volume by the second son of the late John Buchan, celebrating 
the various occasions of his own life—poems for his young daughter at 
Christmas, poems from war-time exile in the gorgeous landscapes of 
India and Ceylon, poems for each member of his family at their first 
post-war reunion, and so on. His are the telling words which speak 
direct to the heart. 5s. net 


————____. 
( Gerald Duckworth & (. itd 
\ 3 Henrietta Street london W =F 
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The tone and temper of the whole book are expressed in its con- 
cluding paragraph in which, after summarising the contribution 
which the witness of the Free Churches has made, Dr. Davies says : 
** Like every other Communion or groups of Communions, they are 
fragments of the Una Sancta, and therefore incomplete. They pray 
for the fulfilment of our Lord’s High-Priestly prayer, ut omnes unum 
sint, believing that they have treasures to receive as well as to give, 
forgiveness to beg and to grant, in the one Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church Visible that is to be.’’ Sipney M. Berry. 


Adventurer and Emperor 


Napoleon III in England. By Ivor Guest. (British Technical and 
General Press. 18s.) 

Tue sixty-four years of the life of Napoleon III should attract the 
dramatist as well as the historian. They offer an extraordinary 
contrast of light and shade. They were spent in obscurity, notoriety, 
international fame and again obscurity ; and, perhaps, if they had 
been three score and ten, they might have ended’in fame. Napoleon 
Ill had the prestige of royalty and the attraction of the adventurer ; 
though he was a Bonaparte, he was a self-made sovereign. He 
possessed such dignity that he might have been a ** king’s son ’’ and 
brought up for a throne (and, recorded by Queen Victoria, that was 
praise indeed). Yet in his coups d'état, both abortive and successful, 
in his fervent belief in his destiny, his love of conspiracy, he suggests 
the conscious actor. He should have inspired another Hernani, 
not Les Chatiments ; he had a little in common with Hugo besides 
the years in exile on British soil. 

One quality he possessed, however, of which there is small trace 
in Hugo's work, a love of and knowledge of England. It was in 
England that he spent some of his youth ; in English society, at the 
breakfast-parties of Richard Monckton Milnes, the soirées of Lady 
Blessington, at the Eglinton Tournament, that he early distinguished 
himself. He knew d'Orsay and Faraday, Gabriele Rossetti and 
Landor, and, long before he entertained Disraeli at the Tuileries, 
he had run him into a mud-bank in rowing him up the Thames. 
It was from Ramsgate that he set out on the expedition which brought 
him six years’ imprisonment in the fortress at Ham ; and it was the 
streets of London that he patrolled as a special constable: ** Et 
que diable fait Monsieur Napoléon dans cette galére?’’ ‘* Sir,”’ 
he answered the friend who had recognised him, ‘** London must be 
preserved from the Chartists.”’ 

Napoleon III had an abiding respect for English institutions, 
among them Queen Victoria: ** We shall take back with us to 
France,’” he told the Lord Mayor, on his state visit, ** the lasting 
impression of the very imposing spectacle which England presents, 
where virtue on the throne directs the destinies of a country... 
without danger to its grandeur.’’ ‘* Last night at dinner,’’ noted 
Queen Victoria, ** he said: *‘ C’est bien que nous ne restons pas 
plus longtemps en Angleterre, autrement nous finirions par tout a 
fait oublier la France.’ ’’ The remark did not only show his gift 
for the right phrase ; and one feels that the entente established by 
Edward VII was built upon a basis of long standing. 

There is a pathetic contrast between the state visit of 1855 and the 
arrival at Chislehurst in 1871, between the gala performance at 
Covent Garden and the days when Mr. Sullivan came to play the 
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piano. The most original and moving chapter is not the 
spectacular. I warmly recommend Napoleon Lil in England It 
may not be*good prose, but it is meticulous and largely origi 
The author, after a slow start, moves gradually nearer to his subj 
and the final portrait is one of a character strange, endearing and 
complete. JOANNA RICHARDSON, 


Twentieth-Century Musicians 


Musical Trends in the Twentieth Century. 
(Rockliff. 35s.) 


Tuis is an ambitiously planned book, covering an enormous field of 
music, and professing, as the title shows, to trace a number of 
directions in which music can be said to have moved since 1900, jt 
is a convenience, not much more, to group these various ** trends "* 
according to nationalities ; and the author implicitly admits this by 
adding five studies of ** composers in isolation *’ after his reviews 
of French, English, German, Austrian and American groups, Of 
these five singled out for individual treatment, presumably as unclasgi« 
fiables, Sibélius, Bartok and Stravinsky patently deserve their Privi- 
leged position ; but it is difficult to see why Eugene Goossens and 
Willem Piper could not have been fitted into the English and Dutch 
sections, the contemporary Dutch being treated particularly hand. 
somely in the final chapter, where they get half as much space (four 
pages) as is allotted to our owneRubbra, Tippet, Rawsthorne, 
Berkeley and Britten. These British contemporaries, in their turn, 
do not figure in the main English section (sixty-two pages), which 
starts with Parry and ends with Walton, a compound implicit judge- 
ment which not all those concerned will relish. In fact many of the 
judgements of value in this book are implied, either by the space 
allotted or by the thoroughness of treatment, as in the case of 
Eugene Goossens. 

Mr. Demuth’s gift is for collecting rather than interpreting facts, 
and for musical analysis rather than for literary presentation. He 
is obviously acquainted with a vast number of twentieth-century 
works, and, as a working musician, and himself a composer, he has 
a quick eye for professional skill and originality in thg handling of 
material. These are two qualities in which present-day composers 
are particularly rich, and it would be possible to describe the main 
** trend *’ of music during the last forty years as one towards the 
same kind of ‘* technocracy *’ which can be observed in many other 
fields besides that of the arts. Mr. Demuth certainly salutes this 
technical address wherever he finds it, and he writes with impartial 
enthusiasm of Milhaud and Schénberg, though when he finds address 
and nothing more (as in many works of Hindemith) he says so 
frankly. 

Any presentation of any half-century of music will bear the imprint 
of the author’s personality and predilections, but Mr. Demuth has a 
catholic taste, and is usually generous in his appreciation. The 
markedly poor style in which the book is written is not to be regretted 
so much as a literary failure (though it is that too) but as too often 
reflecting slipshod or superficial thinking. MARTIN Cooper. 


By Norman Demuth, 


A Tropical Island 


The Island of the Swan. By Michael Malim. 16s.) 


Tue Island of the Swan is the old Portuguese name for Mauritius, 
where, shortly after the end of the war, Mr. Malim and his wife 
spent a year. A second-engineer from Tyneside, encountered in 
Zanzibar, had told them that it was ** t’loovliest island in t’world."’ 
On enquiring how to get there, they found that hardly anyone knew 
where it was ; the few people who did know assured them that it 
belonged to France. The inhabitants complain that most English- 
men think that Mauritius is in the Caribbean. 

Arriving in autumn, that is to say in March, they spent the first 
part of their visit at Curepip2, which Mark Twain called the ** nastiest 
spot on earth,** and which Mr. Malim describes as a mixture of shanty- 
town and residential suburb. Because W! its altitude all the whites 
who can afford to do so live there during the summer. The whites, 
who are mostly French, the descendants of the original settlers, 
regard the English as ** beasts °’—the Governor being referred to as 
le plum-pudding—but as ** just beasts *’; they do not, it seems, 
want to belong to France again so long as France remains a republic. 
Later in their stay Mr. Malim and his wife migrated to the coast, 
and they also spent several weeks in Port Louis, the seat of the 
Government. 

Mauritius was economically ruined by the opening of the Suez 
Canal, so that everywhere there are signs of want and decay. Its 
beauty seems to-depend on the scenery and the light. But even 
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MAKING DOODLES WORK \- 


Pass the rough outline of something new and how it must perform 
to Plessey, who will develop, test, and produce a prototype—your idea 
brought to life with shrewd refinements. And it will be easy to 
manufacture, in quantity, cheaply. That is Plessey design and development 
in simple terms. It can also be expressed in figures—more than 10,000 . 
workers, over twenty acres of design offices, laboratories 
and production equipment. Or, if you remind us that 
capacity needs to be mental as well as physical, 
take this example: the Electronic Revolution 
Counter at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
which measures the speed of jet engines with “7 
an accuracy of one in a thousand, was 
developed in collaboration 
with RAE and produced 
throughout by Plessey. 
Now you have some idea 
of the unique combination 
of technical brain and 
mechanised brawn at 
your command. Executives in 
VA industry or Government service 
may like us to explain how.. 
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these have a melancholy quality. The water in the rivers is dark and 
black. The trees are draped in moss. The flowers make little show, 
and the predominant colours are varying greens. The impression is 
of a land under water, forested with seaweeds. Politically, the island 
is on the way to self-government, which will probably mean govern- 
ment by the Hindus. Of these there are 210,000 out of a total popula- 
tion of 450,000. The whites number 10,000. Had Mr. Malim 
visited Mauritius a hundred years ago, he would probably have taken 
the part of the Hindus against the whites, for he is by temperament 
on the side of the weak against the strong. But now the Hindus 
have a special Commissioner from India to look after their interests, 
and it is the whites who are without a spokesman. 

To explain their situation, Mr. Malim describes a conversation 
with a white liberal called Pierre, who complains that, in framing 
the constitution of 1948, the Labour Government was motivated 
less by a sense of justice than by spite against the ** oppressors of 
the poor coloured people ** and by a wish to please Mr. Nehru. 
Pierre does not deny that the Hindus should be represented in pro- 
portion to their numbers, but he maintains that as soon as they have 
a majority they will, under the influence of agitators from Delhi, 
demand a plebiscite and secession to India. Yet the Mauritian 
Hindus, in spite of their poverty, are in paradise compared with the 
Hindus of Asia. Why should the Indian Government receive 
sympathy and encouragement for doing what it finds discreditable 
when done by England—empire-building ? 

At Souillac, Mr. Malim met Robert-Edward Hart, a poet of 
Franco-Irish descent, who is widely read in the East, and to whom 
the French Governmert, recognising his distinction, has awarded 
the Legion of Honour. From the British Government, of which he is 
legally a subject, he has received the O.B.E., ** not so much, if at all, 
for his poetry, as for his efforts to veveal to his countrymen the works 
of the English poets.’’ An appendix gives three of his poems, includ- 
ing the lines 

** Voici le temps des sauvages scientifiques : 

Attilas d’université, Tamerians atomistes ”’ 
which appear to summarise Mr. Hart's opinion of the twentieth 
century. 

Mr. Malim gives his impressions and ideas by means of a series 
of separate scenes, each of which describes an adventure or a con- 
versation. The whole book is light-hearted, well-informed and full of 
imagination. Puitip TROWER. 


Fiction 
Tussles with Time. By Jules Romains. Translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 13s. 6d.) 
The Man at the Door. By Millie Toole. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 
Life and Love. By Robert Rishworth. (Robert Hale. 10s. 6d.) 
Julietta. By Louise de Vilmorin. Translated by Alison Brothers, 
(Harvill Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Another Pamela. By Upton Sinclair. (Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d.) 
A Breathless Child. By Frances Bellerby. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
So many books that demand space and attention, so little space to 
give them! The reviewer is always having to decide whether to 
deal more or less adequately with four books, or inadequately with 
six or seven. It is often a question of inadequate notice or none at all. 
All the above books are worth far more space than can be given them. 
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A new, revised and enlarged edition. 
This lively, authoritative book has all the 
answers to the most fascinating of prob- 
lems—why you are what you are. 
Illustrated. 600 pages. 25s. 
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A novelist as celebrated as M. Romains wilt forgive a brief 
so that space can go to those who need it more. In two novels ot" 
long, one short, M. Romains examines time. When we say One 
is dead, ‘we speak from a point in time. If we could go back in ¢j 
we would find him ** still *’ alive. Js there a past which exj 
independently of us, and, if so, are there means whereby we = 
return to it? Some of the stars, with their possible pla 
systems, are distant from us by millions of light years, Besides 
distance, abysses of time divide us from them. We see them *' aaa 
in what is their millions-of-years-old past. Is there a swifter meas 
ment than light—i.e. thought—and can we telepathically jump those 
vast abysses ? The stories in which these speculations are embedded 
are most convincingly documented, even if the character-drawing ; 
a little dry. gis 

I do not remember reading any of Miss Toole’s earlier book 
and I am sorry to have missed them. An isolated household ; 
the Lake District consists of five people. The husband, a brim 
refugee from reality much older than his wife, has a feeling for 
nature, and retreats into the mountains at the first hint of anythin 
difficult. His wife, aged about thirty-five, is practical, unpassionane 
and keeps the household going single-handed. The couple have ag 
adopted daughter of sixteen, devoted to the wife, and ready to resent 
jealously any outsider who might compete for her attention. There 
is also the husband's unmarried sister, likewise devoted to the wife: 
and—for a time—an aged retainer. Enter to this set-up a spiv-like 
distant cousin, a young man of twenty-five. On the run, and seeing 
a chance of security, he proceeds to dig himself in, and makes the 
wife’s affections his first object. 

The resulting situation Miss Toole develops with realism and 
skill. I am not quite happy about the violent end: and the spiv 
cousin was on the way out anyhow : but the whole book is of high 
quality, the work of a writer deeply interested in life, and it should 
not be missed. 

Life and Love teased me so much that I kept it back from my last 
batch for longer consideration. The opening seemed unbearably 
self-conscious, but something made me persist, and I was glad, 
Even now I am not wholly sure what it was that held me, reluctant 
and often angry, to this long tale of a priggish egotist and a slapdash, 
silly girl. The hero is one of those insufferable perfectionists who, 
if he cannot take a girl to the most expensive restaurant and the best 
place in the stalls, will not take her anywhere, will not even see or 
write to her. The girl was equally tiresome in her own way, but 
on the whole my sympathies were with her. There are, for compen- 
sation, a most likeable barmaid and a discreet narrator ; but I think 
what held me was the book’s mature wisdom, and the fact that its 
author indubitably knows a great deal about life and love. 

Julietta comes with the warm commendation of Miss Nancy 
Mitford, and we at once see why. It has something of the same 
wit, the same bubbles of rational absurdity. I fumble towards 
suggesting its quality by saying that Mile de Vilmorin has a touch 
of Jane Austen—whom she would have shocked profoundly: of 
Ada Leverson, whom she surpasses in imagination and craftsman- 
ship: and of Miss Mitford, whom she does not surpass. 

** * T must be mad ! ’ cried Mme. Valendor suddenly. 

** * T cannot say,’ answered the old lady.’’ 

This, between strangers on a train, may give you a hint. 

Having emerged at last from the chronicles of Lanny Budd, 
Mr. Sinclair has had the idea of giving us a modern version of 
Pamela. He is in high spirits, and scores a number of shrewd and 
amusing hits. I greatly respect this Grand Old Boy of American 
letters, but I am afraid the army of Lanny Budd fans will not go all 
the way with this simple and good-hearted country girl who writes 
home to her family about her adventures in service. 

Mrs. Frances Bellerby has made a name with those who respect 
delicate and scrupulous writing by her poems and her stories. 
Sensitiveness to word and image has been hers from the first. A 
Breathless Child shows a move forward in craftsmanship and 
precision. She is still sometimes uncertain of form, still tempted to 
rely on perception for its own sake : The Starling, for all its under- 
standing, is apt to straggle : but her voice is always in tune, and 
she gives pleasure page by page. ° L. A. G. STRONG. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tedder. By Roderic Owen. (Collins. 18s.) 

New Fabian Essays. Edited by R. H. S. Crossman. (Turnstile 
Press. 15s.) 

The White Rabbit. By Bruce Marshall, from the story told to 
him by Wing Commander F. F. E. Yeo-Thomas, G.C., M.C. 
(Evans. ‘16s.) 

The Film of “ Murder in the Cathedral.’’ By T. S. Eliot and George 
Hoellering. (Faber. 25s.) 
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Shorter Notices 


The London Book of English Verse. Selected 
by Herbert Read and Bonamy Dobrée. 
Second, revised edition. (Eyre ‘and 
Spottiswoode. 15s.) 

Ir is more than likely that this excellent 
anthology, now in the third year of its life, 
will take the place of the ** Oxford Book °’ 
for this generation. For not only does it run 
to the inclusion of poems by T. S. Eliot, but 
its choices take into account the changes in 
poetic taste that set in with the emergence of 
Mr. Eliot the critic. There is a good deal of 
poetry of intellectual argument; Ben 
Jonson and Daniel, Dryden and Hopkins 
are well represented, though not to the ex- 
clusion of the great Romantics. The 
eighteenth century gets a very fair showing, 
and the selection of Victorians and Moderns 
is original and intelligent ; only Browning 
gets a really raw deal. The book has the 
great merit of taking skilful excerpts from 
long poems, and so giving a balanced picture 
of English poetry as a whole. Headmasters 
and headmistresses choosing prizes should 
certainly consider it, for it represents really 
good value for money. 


Rocking Horse Journey. By C. E. Vulliamy. 
(Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. C. E. VuLuiamy has written a book of 
essays which have to be read ; they cannot 
be skipped. Whether he is dealing with 
eccentrics such as the father of Maria 
Edgeworth, recalling the douceur de vivre 
which surrounded his childhood (and writ- 
ing it off with a hint of the most beautifully 
controlled melancholy), describing the im- 
pact on the cosy world of 1859 of the 


** dreadful announcement that even English- 
men were descended from—well, to put it 
as gently as possible, a lower type of animal 
somewhat resembling the gorilla,’’ or, in fact, 
carrying us where he will—the style is the 
same: urbane, competent, gentle. Mr. 
Vulliamy is so much a mastér of style that he 
can say just what he wants to say; and he 
can arouse, one cannot help surmising, just 
those emotions in his readers he wishes them 
to feel. There is an excellent reason for this ; 
the carpentry is there, but it is never appar- 
ent. And Mr. Vulliamy loves writing for its 
own sake. He uses the most agreeable 
quotations—particularly when describing 
** The Georgian Female ’’—and his book 
glows with humour. Though the tone of all 
the essays could, indeed, be mordacious, it 
never really is. It is something quite differ- 
ent. It is fatherly and kind. D. S. 


Frankfurt and the Taunus. English Edition. 
By Karl Baedeker. (Allen and Unwin. 
8s. 6d.) 

ALTHOUGH Frankfurt-am-Main was included 

in a Baedeker guide as long ago as 1829, this 

is the first time the city has been accorded-a 
slim ‘* Baedeker ’’ all to itself. Frankfurt 
is such an individual place, with its local 
pride, its dialect, its sausages, its imperial 
and liberal traditions, its school of artists 
and its memories of Goethe, that the honour 
is well merited—and comes at an appropriate 
time, when the city is resuming something 
of its old life after the disastrous damage 
sustained during the 1939-1945 war. The 
number of buildings then totally lost was 

11,500 ; another 30,000 were more or less 

badly damaged. The old town suffered most, 

the famous Romer, the Rathaus and the 

Goethehaus all being completely destroyed. 


1952 


The isolated Eschenheimer Turm, dating 
from 1426, the last of the towers of the 
ancient fortified city, was spared ; and so— 
even more miraculously—was the distinctive 
tower of the cathedral, which dates from the 
same period. As soon as the war was over 
the city set about the reconstruction of 
Goethe’s birthplace, which has been meti- 
culously put together again with as much of 
the old material as possible and was re. 
opened in 1951; the furniture and other 
contents had fortunately survived the war, 
The reconstructed Paulskirche was ready in 
time for the centenary of the National 
Assembly of 1848, which met there. This 
excellent little ‘* Baedeker ’” is full of many 
other examples of the courage and determin. 
ation with which Frankfurters are planning 
a new city that will preserve as much ag 
possible of the remains and the spirit of the 
old. The book also includes information 
about Bad Homburg, Kronberg and many 
other places in the neighbourhood. D. H. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press has published 
a second edition (35s.), illustrated by 
64 plates, of Sir Kenneth Clark's excellent 
lectures on Leonardo da Vinci, delivered at 
Yale in 1936, and sub-titled: ‘An 
Account of his Development as an Artist.’’ 
In a new introductory note Sir Kenneth 
emphasises the dangers of the distinction he 
drew at the outset of his first lecture between 
Leonardo’s art and his thought, and 


. Stresses the blow dealt to Leonardo’s belief 


in mathematics by his discovery of the 
principle of universal flux. Sir Kenneth 
develops this argument, and considers the 
interweaving of fact and fantasy in Leo- 
nardo’s mind, in an article in the May issue 
of History Today (2s. 6d.). 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE: 
COMPANY LIMITED 


IN the course of ‘his remarks at the annual 
general meeting, Sir George Lewis Barstow, 
K.C.B., Chairman of the Company, said:— 


REVISED ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 
AND DIVIDENDS 
The alterations in our Articles of Association 
which were approved by the shareholders in 
February last constitute an outstanding event 
in the Company's history. The original step, 
taken in 1907, of granting to our Industrial 
Branch policyholders the right to a share of 
the profits was followed by other steps increas- 
ing their share. These steps have now culmi- 
nated in their participation on the same basis 
as Ordinary Branch policyholders. Moreover 
this basis is potentially more favourable to 
policyholders than that which has hitherto 
applied in the Ordinary Branch. 


ORDINARY. BRANCH 


In the Ordinary Branch the number of life 
assurance policies issued at Home and 
Overseas during 1951, including group 
olicies. was 141,000, assuring sums of 
£107.500,000. The total sums assured, in- 
cluding bonuses, under policies in force at 
the end of the year exceeded £752,000,000, 
In addition, a substantial volume of annuity 
business is transacted, mainly in connection 
with group pension schemes. The annual 
premium income under assurances and de- 
ferred annuities, both individual policies and 
group policies, was £36,000,000. 

The Directors have declared, in respect of 
the year 1951, for with-profit policies issued 
in the United Kingdom (other than Group 
Pension policies) a reversionary bonus at the 
rate of £1 10s. per £100 sum assured--an 





increase of 2s. per cent. over the rate for 1950. 

The first declaration of bonuses has been 
made for with-profit Group Pension policies. 
Under this declaration for the year 1951 a 
compound reversionary bonus will be added 
during deferment at the rate of £1 5s. pension 
per £100 deferred pension and a spegial final 
bonus will be added on pensions commenc- 
ing in 1952 at the rate of, £9 pension per 
£100 pension in the case of males and £11 
pension per £100 pension in the case of 
females. 


OVERSEAS LIFE BUSINESS 
Sums assured, including bonuses, in force 
overseas are now more than £230,000,000 and 
exceed 30 per cent. of the total Ordinary 
Branch business, 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the Industrial Branch the number of 
policies issued during the year was 1,437,000, 
assuring £77,800,000. The average sum 
assured per policy was thus over £54. The 
total sums assured, including bonuses, in force 
at the end of the year exceeded £950,000,000, 
and the premium income for the year was 
£41,800,000. 

The Directors have declared a reversionary 
bonus in respect of the year 1951 at the rate 
of £1 6s. per cent. on all participating 
policies. This is an increase of 2s. per cent. 
over the bonus for the previous year. 

The amount of bonus paid on claims by 
death and maturity in this Branch last year rep- 
resented an average addition of over 19 per 
cent. to the sums assured payable under the 
policies. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


The considerable expansion in our fire, 
accident and marine business to which I have 
referred in previous years has continued at 
an even greater rate in 1951. The General 
Branch premium income totalled £9,600,000, 
an increase of £1,300,000, 


WOODEND 
(KELANI VALLEY, C:YLON) 


THE 32nd annual general meeting of Woodend 
(Kelani Valley, Ceylon) Rubber & Tea Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on May 20th in 
London, Lt-Col. C. W. S. Gardner, M.C. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The profit for the year at £28,995, as com- 
pared with £33,159 for the previous year, 
must be considered satisfactory in view of the 
considerably lower crop which, owing to ex- 
tremes of weather conditions, and other diffi- 
culties, was 54,726 Ibs. down at 417,256 lbs. 

There was a substantial rise in the Estate 
cost of production which was 18.63d. per |b. 
against a cost of 11.88d. for 1950. Happily, 
we realised a much better price for our 
crop, and had it not been for the very severe 
increase in export duty during the year, we 
should have come out rather better than the 
previous year, despite the lower crop. 

For the year under review we have to pro- 
vide £20,557 for taxation out of profit of 
£28,995. 

We have continued our policy of replant- 
ing a small area each year, and in 1951 we 
replanted 33 acres. As you know, we hope 
to increase the area replanted each year as 
soon as the post-war replants begin to come 
into bearing, but that will not be for three 
or four years. 

We are recommending a total distribution 
of 18} per cent., less income tax, which com- 
pares with 25 per cent. for the previous yeaf. 

As to the current year’s prospects, we have 
a very satisfactory forward sale of nearly a 
quarter of our estimated crop but the margin 
of profit is not great and a further fall in the 
price of rubber might well take all profit 
away, unless costs can be reduced corres- 
pondingly. The report was adopted. 
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YOU 


can help to 


HIM 


Smiling 


Donations are more than ever necessary to aid 
us in our work. In these days of rising prices, 


we know it may be difficult, but our costs are 





rising, too. Keep our children happy and smiling 


by sending every penny you can spare to 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 








But when 
you come 
down to 

Earth— 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848 





is Outstanding in providing a safe 195t to 24% Income-tax paid, 


and remunerative home for This is equivalent to £4.15.3% 
Capital and Savings. Theassets onataxableinvestment. You can 
ot the Society now exceed invest £5,000 (the limit) or as 
47 ), with reserves of over little as a pound, and interest is 
£3 The interest rate, pay- earned from the day of deposit 
abl {-yearlywasraisedin July to the day of withdrawal. 


Send now for Prospectus 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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An increased return 
ntl 
4), forthe prvi" 


NET INTEREST. Income Tax 
paid by the Society. Equivalent to 43% 
subject to Income Tax at 9/6 in the £ 





Every completed £1 invested with this old-established 
The 


Society’s £25 shares do not fluctuate, and can be 


Society now yields this increased rate of interest. 


withdrawn in full at face-value, with interest to date 
of withdrawal. -Various types of investment available 


for sums from £1 to £5,000. 


Assets £7,000,000 Reserves £365,000 


A copy of Investment Booklet will be sent on request. 


GHURGH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.4, 


Incorporated 1882. 


6 NEW BRIDGE ST., 


Please 
Remember 
Musie’s 

Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary con- 
tributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, sick and 
aged professional musicians 
who are not members or con- 
tributors to its funds. Will 
you please help in this great 
work? 






















Please send a Donation TODAY 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


Lil 
MUSICIANS’ 





BENEVOLENT FUND 


€ FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF G 


ST.CECILIA’S HOUSE -7CARLOS PLACE: Be), tele), Ba) a! 


RVASE FLWES 
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COMPANY MEETING 








KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS, LTD. . 


VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S ANNUAL REVIEW 





Tue 28th Annual General Meeting of Kemsley 
Newspapers Limited will be held on Thursday, 
May 29, 1952, at Kemsley House, London. 
The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, The Viscount Kemsley, 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
the year ended December, 31, 1951, to be sub- 
mitted to the Meeting. 

In the past year the difficulties of the 
previous year were accentuated. The cost of 
carrying on this great business continued to 
rise in nearly every sphere of the group's 
activities. Increases in wages, salaries and 
other expenses, as well as the rising cost of 
newsprint and of capital expenditure, imposed 
a heavy drain upon the group’s revenue and 
resources, and the tax gatherer’s demands 
took an even higher proportion of our revenue 
than in the preceding year. These are serious 
matters and are the subject of unremitting 
attention by your Board, but I will not need 
to remind you that many of them are not 
peculiar to or under the control of the group's 
management, much as we would wish them to 
be so. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


I have referred on this and previous oc- 
casions to the crushing burden of taxation.. 

We now have an income tax at 474 per cent. 
and a profits tax at 24 per cent. levied on the 
undistributed profits of companies, with an 
additional 15 per cent, levied on the gross 
amount of profits which are distributed in 
dividend. This additional rate of tax is 
levied with respect to preference dividends as 
well as ordinary dividends and, in the case of 
your Company, the preference dividends 
attracted during 1951 no less than £210,000 by 
way of distributed profits tax. The whole 
burden, however, is payable by the Company 
and thus falls upon the reserves and amounts 
available for the dividends of the ordinary 
stockholders. Moreover, it-should be borne 
in mind that not all of the expenses which are 
necessarily charged in arriving at the profits 
shown by the accounts of the companies are 
treated as deductible expenses in assessing 
profits for taxation purposes. Matters like 
this are irritations when taxation is at low or 
medium levels, but at its present height are a 
serious burden upon the indusirial machine. 


INCREASE IN COSTS 


The economic conditions of 1951 had a pro- 
found effect on newspapers. In important 
respects newspapers differ from other forms 
of business undertaking. The selling prices 
of newspapers are not directly determined by 
costs and do not fluctuate upwards or down- 
wards immediately costs increase or decrease. 
In general, prices of newspapers of a similar 
content and character coniorm to a uniform 
price pattern, changed only with reluctance, 
not least because any alteration in price is, 
by reason of the nature of our currency, neces- 
sarily large when stated as a percentage of 
existing price. It has, therefore, been the 
practice of newspapers to bear the burden of 
increased costs or conversely to take the ad- 
vantage of decreased costs within fairly wide 
limits, During the last two years and par- 
ticularly during 1951, the upward movement 


of costs was so sharp and had every appear- 
ance of being so permanent that newspapers 
were compelled to seek relief in the only 
direction open to them, namely an increase in 
selling price. The other source of newspaper 
revenue, advertising, was already bearing very 
nearly its peak load. The increase in costs 
derived from two sourtes. The first was the 
price of newsprint, which by July had reached 
£65 a ton—more than double its price at the 
beginning of 1950 and nearly seven times its 
pre-war price. The second was the constantly 
recurring increases in wages. This phenomenon 
is not, of course, peculiar to newspapers, but, 
as statistics reveal, employment in the news- 
paper industry is one of the highest paid, 
if not the highest paid, in the country. 


UNITY IN INDUSTRY 


One economy is so far denied to us. Pro- 
fessional investigation revealed that a 
considerable margin for economy exists in 
production costs, and that more scientific 
methods could secure a material reduction in 
the total wage bill at the same time as 
increased rewards accrued to individual em- 
ployees. Undoubtedly such a development 
would create a temporary redundancy, and this 
problem we have not been able to overcome. 
The investigation convinced me that the 
country has by no means reached its maxi- 
mum productive efficiency, and that there is 
no more urgent task for Government, Em- 
ployers, and Trade Unions, than to reconcile 
efficiency and redundancy to the benefit of 
the nation and without hardship to individuals. 

This thought led me to initiate, by way of 
an opening statement, a remarkable discus- 
sion in the columns of the Sunday Times 
under the title “Unity in Industry.” The 
articles and letters were collected in pamphlet 
form, and I have been amazed both at the 
extent and the continuance of the demand for 
this pamphlet from Trade Unions, Employers’ 
organisations, Governmental agencies, firms 
and individuals. More than 1,200 separate 
applications have been made for nearly 9,000 
copies. Let us hope we have moved opinion 
forward in this matter which is of.such vital 
importance to the nation. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


The pressure of costs has intensified the 
competition for circulation. The reason is 
obvious. Advertisement revenue is a vital 
factor in the economics of newspaper produc- 
tion, and while it is by no means wholly true 
that the advertisement follows the large circu- 
lations, circulation is a major factor in deter- 
mining rates. Yet quality of circulation is 
only less important than size, and many news- 
papers more than make up for a smaller 
circulation by the quality of their readership. 
At least twb of our own newspapers are evi- 
dence of this. The Sunday Times although it 
has the largest quality circulation among 
Sunday newspapers nevertheless falls well 
below the mammoth figures of some of 
the popular Sunday newspapers. Yet its 
superiority as an advertising medium is never 
questioned. The same considerations apply 
to the Daily Graphic. That newspaper has a 
singularly faithful body of readers who prove 
themselves to be extremely valuable to the 
advertiser, for as every survey confirms, they 
are drawn from among those who have the 
money to respond to the offers advertisers 
make 
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_ 4 feel bound to refer to the action we took 
in increasing the ‘price of the Daily Graphi 
to 2d. as from 7th April, 1952. This = 
paper holds a unique position. It makes 
popular appeal without sensationalism, While 
it is a pictorial paper with an adult approach, 
it is a particular gratification to me that it 
is welcome in every home and is regarded as 
a newspaper that has a place in very school, 
In deciding to increase the price to 24 w 
were influenced by a desire to confirm é 
Daily Graphic in its unique position, and t 
make it, within its present character both 
better and, if possible, a bigger newspa . 
At the same time, in conjunction with pen 
important provincial newspapers, the prices of 
the Sheffield’ Telegraph, Newcastle Journal 
and Western Mail, were also increased to 2d. 
Little time has elapsed since the change, but 
pee - to say that - far the circulations 
ese newspapers has : 
able decline. iets mown 00 ee 


The Sunday Times, has been parti 
buffeted by the uncertainties of the oe 
years—cuts in the supplies of newsprint, 
changes in price and so on. But throughout 
we have steadily maintained our determination 
that the contents and the quality of the paper 
should not suffer. We have set out to give 
readers a larger Sunday newspaper than any 
other and have maintained all our well-known 
features. To that end we have sacrificed both 
revenue and circulation. The list of the regu- 
lar contributors, all of whom carry un- 
challenged authority on their subjects, is 
indeed, formidable. Every range of interest is 
covered, from finance to films, from govern- 
ment to golf. The names, many of them 
household words, include Norman Crump, 
George Schwartz, Charles Gayton, Dilys 
Powell, Ernest Newman, Harold Hobso., Sir 
Desmond McCarthy, Cyril Beaumont, Ray- 
mond Mortimer, Cyril Connolly, Sir Brian 
Horrocks, Sir Stephen  Tallents, Theo, 
Stephens, Mary Dunbar, Maurice Wiggin, 
Nancy Mitford, John Russell, Douglas Glass, 
Henry Longhurst, D. . Gent, Roger 
Mortimer, S. C. Griffith, Roland Allen, 
Gerald Pawle, Harold Abrahams, George 
Tomlin, Iain MacLeod, and, of course, that 
internationally famous but anonymous con- 
tributor, Scrutator, 


THE FUTURE 


Some time ago permission was graciously 
accorded to me to undertake the publication 
of “The Royal Philatelic Collection.” This 
work, to be pulished by our subsidiary, the 
Dropmore Press Ltd., will be of outstanding 
interest to philatelists and collectors of fine 
books the world over, will rank among the 
historic publications of the century, and will 
acquire a high value on account of its quality 
and ‘its uniqueness. Completed volumes will 
be in the hands of subscribers in 1952. I have 
no doubt that every important institution as 
well as every prominent philatelist will feel it 
necessary to acquire this great work. 

Looking to the future it must be obvious 
that under present conditions any material rise 
in the total circulation of newspapers can 
scarcely be expected. Our objective, then, 
must be to increase our share of that total 
by the utmost efficiency in production and 
attractiveness in presentation of our own 
newspapers. The value of advertising is even 
more widely recognised throughout the busi- 
ness world, and I am confident that the volume 
of advertising demand will continue to im 
crease. So long, however, as newsprinf remains 
at anything like its present price and so long 
as the total wage costs of production con- 
tinue to mount, newspapers cannot achieve 
that degree of profitability which the capital 
and effort engaged in them deserves. 

We must therefore occupy ourselves im 
consolidation and economy against the time 
when we can make our calculations base 
on costs not subject to the sudden and striking 
increases we have experienced in 1951. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
BRITISH INSULATED 
CALLENDER’S CABLES 


SUBSTANTIAL TURNOVER (NCREASE 


THE seventh annual general meeting of British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables, Ltd., will be 
held on June 12th, in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.LE.: 

In the parent Company profit on Trading 
has risen by £1,352,629 to £4,585,668 mainly 
due to the substantial increase both in the 
yolume and value of our output for 1951, the 
advantages of a full order book, and the 
benefits of a constant improvement in methods 
and machines. 

Taxation requires £2,707,881 or £643,244 
more than in 1950 mainly due to the improve- 
ment in our Trading Profit and the increased 
Profits Tax payable on distributed profits. 

The experience of the B.L.C:€. Group as 
a whole has been similar to that of the Parent 
Company. Following a substantial increase in 
output, Profit on Trading has risen from 
£6,130,642 to £7,966,464 but. again largely 
due to the tax-gatherer, less than one-half of 
the improvement in profit has been retained 
by us. For the single year 1951 the Group's 
liability to taxation exceeds the vast figure of 
£4,000,000. 

We have made a satisfactory start to 1952. 
Sales for the three months to 3lst March, 
1952, show a marked. improvemert over those 
for the first quarter of 1951. We have also a 
full order book and altogether the prospects 
for 1952 look good provided—and it is an 
important proviso—our essential raw 
materials continue to be made available to us. 
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UNITED MOLASSES 
INCREASED PROFITS 


THE twenty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The United Molasses Company, Limited, will 
be held on June 10th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Sir 
Michael K. Kielberg, K.B.E.:— 

After charging Depreciation and. making 
provisions there remains a net profit of 
£2,452,650 compared with £1,173,052 for the 
year ended December 3ist, 1950. 

The great increase in profits is mainly 
accounted for by high freights and increased 
profits on trading in Molasses which were 
favourably affected by the strong demand at 
high prices which continued right up to the 
last quarter of the year. Since then there has, 
however, been a steep decline in the use of 
Molasses for distilling purposes, largely caused 
by abnormally high prices since the autumn 
of 1950. Current prices are so high that they 
no longer bear any reasonable relation to 
available supplies and demand. 

Although profits from Molasses in recent 
months show a sharp decline the consolidated 
profits for the first three months of the current 
year comfortably exceed profits earned dur- 
ing the same period last year and prospects 
for the next few months are equally promis- 
ing. We live, however, in such uncertain and 
unpredictable times that I should not like at 
this stage to commit myself to anything like 
a close forecast of the likely results for the 
year as a whole. All I feel safe in saying at 
present is that the year has started well and 
that the Group’s Consolidated Earnings for 
the current year, barring some catastrophic 
happenings in the months to come, should 
prove entirely satisfactory if compared with 
the earnings of any year prior to 1951. 





BIBIANI (1927) LTD. 
SATISFACTORY YEAR’S WORK 


Tue Chairman, Major-General Sir Edward L. 
Spears, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., presiding at the 
annual General Meeting on 21st May, 1952, 
said he had given a warning last year that 
expenses were rising. Mining Costs were 
about £75,000 higher than in the previous 
year, Prices of all stores were higher and 
there were also increases in the cost of freight, 
carriage and other expenses, African Wages 
were increased on Ist October, 1950, following 
a general rise in rates on the Gold Coast. As 
a result, the Company’s eost per ton increased 
by 2s. 11d, 

Anxiety as to constantly rising costs against 
a fixed selling price for their gold was only 
partly relieved by having been given permis- 
sion to sell part of their output on the Free 
Market at a higher price.’ After much delay 
permission was given for up to 40 per cent. of 
the gold produced after Ist October, 1951, to 
be sold at the best price obtainable subject to 
some safeguards. As the Company could not 
do this prior to October, 1951, the present 
accounts do not show any benefit from these 
sales but since then they have produced an 
extra return of about £2,800 per month. 

DIVIDENDS.—An Interim Dividend of 4d. 
per Unit of Stock was paid on the 6th Novem- 
ber, 1951. They recommended a Final Divi- 
dend of 6d. per Unit of Stock making for the 
year a payment of 10d. per Unit less tax at 
9s. 6d. in the £. 

The result of the year’s work in West Africa 
was satisfactory. Output increased to 352,641 
tons yielding 74,868 ounces of gold. This 
increased tonnage had been carefully planned 
to maintain the gold output in view of the 
lower average value of the ore available for 
mining underground. The surface quarry 
contributed an increased quota. 


DAILY NEWS. LTD. 


THE annual general meeting of The Daily 
News Ltd. (proprietors of the News Chronicle 
and The Star) was held on May 2\Ist in 
London, 

Mr. L. J. Cadbury, the chairman, said: As 
was to be expected the increase in price of the 
national penny Press to a penny-halfpenny was 
followed by a falling off in sales. The News 
Chronicle average sale for 1951 was 1,470,000 
copies, which showed a loss of 5 per cent. 
The Star average sales for 1951 at 1,193,000 
were down only 3.5 per cent. 

The increase to a penny-halfpenny was 
forced on us by the continuous rise in our 
costs, and the higher price of newsprint alone 
Absorbed the greater part of the total addi- 
tional revenue from sales at 14d.- Indications 
are that newsprint will be more plentiful, but 
unless the price is substantially reduced it may 
not be possible to take up the additional 
supplies. 

During the past year the News Chronicle's 
reputation for fairness and objectivity in its 
political reporting has been maintained and 
widely recognised. You may have seen 
advertisements of the paper which carry the 
message, “ You get things Straight in the News 
Chronicle.” That is something more than a 
slogan, It is an ideal which is the aim of every 
member of the paper’s editorial staff. 

Of the London evening newspapers the 
enterprise of The Star has been outstanding, 
and this is no doubt the reason for its remark- 
able buoyancy of circulation in spite of the 
rise in price to 14d 

The Gallup Poll remains one of the features 
of the News Chronicle most eagerly looked 
for. It earned enhanced prestige in the 
General Election of October last year, when 
it forecast the outcome of a closely contested 
race within a fraction of the percentage of 
votes actually cast. The report was adopted. 
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ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


PROGRESS IN DIFFICULT YEAR 





Tue fifty-fifth annual General Meeting of the 
Ashanti Goldfields Corporation Limited was 
held on the 21st May, 1952. Major General 
Sir. Edward L. Spears, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., 
the Chairman presiding. 

Extracts from his circulated statement, 
which was taken as read, are as follows:— 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT.—Profits 
Tax required £309,000 and Income Tax, in- 
cluding Gold Coast Tax, £334,624. This was 
an increase of £193,799 on the already high 
figures of the previous year and in addition 
the Company was paying £3,155 more for 
Royalty to the Gold Coast Government and 
£24,921 more for Gold Duty. 

A saving on their combined Royalty and 
Gold Duty liability consequent on the intro- 
duction of the new Minerals Duty in the Gold 
Coast was expected. On the other hand the 
ravages of the Excess Profits Levy will nullify 
this advantage, unless during passage of 
the Finance Bill the Chancellor can be in- 
duced to. accept amendments in the case of 
companies like theirs, for whom 1950 was in 
fact the first normal post-war year, and which 
have in no way profited from rearmament or 
from the Korean War. 

OUTPUT.—Turning to the operation of the 
mine itself, the increase in tonnage treated, 
which was so satisfactory a feature in the 
previous year’s result, was maintained, but 
actual gold production was slightly less. This 
was in accordance with their policy of exploit- 
ing the low grade deposits which had 
made available by development work in recent 
years. Labour however had been insufficient 
to permit the programme of expansion at 
which they had aimed while at the same time 
maintaining a high level of output from their 
main source of gold—the deep levels of the 
Ashanti mine. Since the period covered by 
the accounts the position had not improved 
and there had been some difficulty in main- 
taining the high level of output which the 
Company had achieved. 

It was to be hoped that the Government on 
the Gold Coast and here at home would show 
a greater realisation of the economic realities 
than had been the case hitherto. Some appre- 
ciation of the gold mining industry's difficul- 
ties had been reflected, however modestly, in 
the new Mineral Duties Bill, It was something 
that the imposts of the 5 per cent. Royalty 
carried by the Corporation in addition to the 
heaviest taxation had been abrogated, and the 
extra Is. Income Tax to which only mines 
were subject had been abolished, but the 
burden was still unreasonably high. The 
Corporation and its sister Company, Bibiani, 
spent more than £447,000 on Stores and 
Equipment in the United Kingdom during the 
period covered by the account. They paid in 
salaries, passages, etc., to Europeans £324,500, 
They produced 263,207 ounces of gold worth 
£3,264,000 or 9,139,000 U.S. dollars and paid 
£270,675 in taxation in the United King " 
On the Gold Coast the Company paid out in 
salaries, wages, etc., £744,000 and contributed 
£787,000 including Royalties to the Revenue 
of the Gold Coast Government. - 

Addressing the meeting the chairman said 
that the Lidbury Committee, reporting on 
Government employment, recommended steep 
increases in pay. A Select Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly, considering the report, 
recommended further increases. These recom- 
mendations were accepted, and resulted in a 
general demand for wage increases, and it was 
inevitable that the Mines Employees’ Union 
followed suit. The mining industry as a 
whole negotiated a settlement on May 9th 
involving an increase of some 20 per cent. on 
existing wage levels from April Ist last. The 
effect on the Corporation will certainly exceed 
£80,000 a year. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


UNperR the inexorable pressure of events the 
optimism which produced the recent rally in 
markets has now evaporated. As I feared, 
the fall in exports, the heavy burden of 
taxation in buyers’ markets and the threat 
of fresh pressure on the pound have again 
got the whip-hand as investment factors and 
buying has dried up. Even gilt-edged stocks, 
which a fortnight ago were being steadily 
supported, have temporarily gone out of 
favour and Mr. Butler’s substantial conces- 
sions on the Excess Profits Levy have left 
the equity miarkets quite cold. The plain 
truth is that in present conditions any 
increase in the total tax burden which 
industry has to bear is economically unjusti- 
fied. What businesses require is an environ- 
ment in which they can ** plough back °’ 
on a much larger scale as well as give a 
reasonable reward to the suppliers of risk 
capital. As things stand, despite the temper- 
ing of the wind to the shorn lambs which the 
Chancellor, under pressure, has now seen fit 
to set in motion, industry is being steadily 
denuded of its capital resources. Against 
this sort of background it seems premature 
to look for any real improvement in security 
prices, with fixed-interest stocks or equity 
shares. 


** Shell ’? Group Results 

Confident expectations in the City that 
the Royal Dutch-Shell oil group would 
achieve a new peak of earnings in 1951 are 
now amply fulfilled. Net income of the 
group rose last year from £50,994,529 to 
£66,216,204. Moreover, the latest figure has 
been struck after charging £22,053,608, 
against £7,059,696, for additional deprecia- 
tion. Since taxation and other items have 
also been deducted before arriving at the 
net income figure it is a fair inference that 
last year’s gross profits increased by some- 
thing between £30 million and £35 million. 
These striking results reflect very clearly the 
favourable conditions, as regards volume 
and selling prices, which prevailed in 1951. 
With its world-wide interests in oil produc- 
tion and distribution, and its huge invest- 
ments in the prosperous tanker trade, this 
giant organisation stood to benefit in every 
section of its activities. Following their 
traditionally cautious distribution policy, 
which is obviously appropriate in view of 
the group’s extensive capital commitments, 
the directors have decided to retain over 
£47 million out of the year’s profits in the 
business. There can be no quarrel, there- 
fore, with the modest increase from 12} per 
cent. tax free to 15 per cent. tax free in the 
distribytion announced by ‘* Shell ’’ Trans- 
port and Trading, or with the increase from 
12 per cent. to 13 per cent. in the dividend 
of Royal Dutch. Net income of ** Shell ’’ 
Transport and Trading is shown as only 
moderately higher at £7,399,129, against 
£6,438,477, after charging U.K. taxation at 
£6,986,865, against £5,733,433. These 
figures do not, of course, provide the measure 
of last year’s increase in earnings, the key 
to which is given in the group results. 
Taking the group figures, it appears that 
Shell’s 15 per cent. tax-free dividend was 
covered about four times over. After the 
annual meeting called for June 27th ** Shell * 
Ordinary stockholders will receive a one- 
for-four capital bonus, and I think it is a 
reasonable assumption that on this larger 


capital stockholders may receive 124 per 
cent. tax free for 1952. Following the 
announcement of last year’s excellent results 
** Shell ’? £1 Ordinary units have shown a 
modest relapse at 93s. 9d. On the 15 per cent. 
tax-free dividend the yield offered is about 
6 per cent. Bearing in mind the group’s 
leading position in the oil industry, its 
efficient management and strong finances, I 
regard ‘* Shell ’’ Ordinary units as a sound 
long-term investment at the present price. 


Dunlop Rubber Record 

Following the maintenance of the Ordinary 
dividend at 15 per cent., supplemented by a 
24 per cent. cash bonus, the full accounts of 
the Dunlop Rubber Company disclose a 
further sharp expansion in turnover, flanked 
by a reduction in the profit margin. Aggre- 
gate sales of the group rose last year from 
£197 million to a record of £284 million. 
Part of this rise of £87 million was due to 
higher price levels, but the directors empha- 
sise that there was a significant increase in 
the volume of goods sold. The expansion 
appears also to have been broadly based, in 
that a fresh increase in the export and over- 
seas activities of the group resulted in this 
section providing more than one-half of 
last year’s total profit. Against these figures 
the increase of less than £300,000 to 
£17,869,124 in gross trading profit looks 
small. It reflects a reduction in the ratio of 
profit to turnover. Last year’s profit ratio, 
after taxation, fell from 3.4 per cent. to 
2.2 per cent. As taxation was also heavier 
the anomalous position has resulted that, 
in spite of last year’s tremendous growth of 
turnover, the net profit available for dis- 
posal was down from £5,062,863 to 
£4,607,413. Here is fresh evidence, if any 
were needed, of the gradual erosion of 
industrial capital which is now going on 
owing to heavy taxation and high replace- 
ment costs. Appropriately, the Dunlop 
directors call attention to the problems now 
facing the group through the high cost of 
replacement, and especially to the amount 
additional to depreciation on original cost 
which it is now estimated is required to 
replace freehold buildings and plant in 
Britain. This explains the decision to 
transfer £2,960,000 from the parent com- 
pany’s general reserve to a special account, 
raising the amount provided for this pur- 
pose to £3,430,000. As expected, the 
growth of business and higher prices are 
reflected in a sharp expansion in stocks, 
which appear in the balance-sheet at a new 
peak of £61,246,077, against £40,015,731 
at the end of 1950. Cash has been reduced 
by over £3 million to £8,740,950, and the 
group’s indebtedness on bills’ and bank 
loans is £13,500,000 up at £20,400,000. 
One might be tempted, in the light of these 
figures, to draw the conclusion that some 
funding operation might be launched to 
reduce this temporary indebtedness at an 
early date. It is important to remember, 
however, that with lower prices and the 
probability of a moderate reduction in turn- 
over this year the need for such a step may 
well be diminished. Meantime, Dunlop £1 
Ordinary units at 50s, 6d. are priced to yield 
about 7 per cent. on a well covered dividend. 
In present circumstances I regard them as 
fairly valued, 
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J. & P. Coats Problems 

Ordinary stockholders of J. & P. © 
the Paisley thread manufacturers, must by 
now be despairing of ever getting any 
increase in dividend. During the period of 
steadily rising profits between 1946 and 
1950 the directors, with characteristic Scot. 
tish caution, merely maintained the dividend 
at 12} per cent. They are now doing so 
again for 1951, but on this occasion the 
group earnings show a slight fall. Groy 
profit was down from £12,779,717 to 
£12,033,180, but as taxation has called for 
£5,170,617, against £3,234,986, the group 
net profit, after tax, was heavily down from 
£9,544,731 to £6,862,563. The directors 
explain that last year a higher proportion 
of the group’s profits was received from 
abroad by the parent company. - Conse. 
quently, the charge for U.K. taxation was 
higher. In the parent company’s accounts, 
however, net profit was up last year from 
£2,822,888 to £4,658,058. This was because, 
contrary te their™usual practice, J. & P, 
Coats have brought a much larger propor. 
tion of the group profits into the parent 
company’s accounts. In view of the lower 
group earnings, and remembering the board's 
policy of meeting as far as possible additional 
working capital requirements from the 
group's Own resources, One cannot be sur- 
prised at the mere maintenance of the 124 
per cent. dividend. A new factor now making 
for caution is the stock position. With the 
preliminary figures comes a warning from 
the board that substantial falls in raw 
material prices, which have taken place since 
December 3Ist, may necessitate appreciable 
writing down in the 1952 accounts. Since 
stocks at the end of 1950 were shown at a 
book figure of nearly £40 million it is clear 
enough that writing down may involve quite 
substantial sums. J. & P. Coats £1 Ordinary 
units are now quoted around 42s. 6d. to 
yield not far short of 6 per cent. It isa 
measure of the change in market atmosphere 
that these units touched 70s. at one time last 
year. At the present level they are good 
value for money for the long-term investor, 

Unilever Dividend Decision 

Another ** blue chip ’’ industrial equity 
which can now be bought to yield a full 6 
per cent. is the £1 Ordinary of Unilever, 
Ltd., the margarine and soap combine, 
This group has done well to achieve a 
further increase last year over the peak 
trading profits earned in 1950. The com- 
bined trading result of the group’s opera- 
tions throughout the world was up from 
£52,181,298 to £53,933,152, after charging 
£5,115,037, against £4,943,233, for reserve 
for replacement of fixed assets. Here again 
it is the old story of heavy taxation reducing 
net profits. Last year’s taxation charge for 
the group was up from £28,459,366 to 
£31,209,664, reducing consolidated net profit, 
after tax, from £19,226,875 to £18,837,651. 
This net figure for 1951 has been arrived at 
after setting aside £3 million, against 
£2,629,699, to reserves against stock values. 
On the latest figure there is still ample cover 
behind the Ordinary dividend, which is 
maintained at the level of 134 per cent. to 
which it was raised from 10 per cent. a year 
ago. The £1 Ordinary units are now quoted 
around 44s, 6d., and in my view the 6 per 
cent. yield offered makes them a reasonable 
industrial holding. But it may be as well to 
await the chairman’s review of trading 
prospects and the stock position before 
making a purchase. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 679 


for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


4 es tm ae noon on Tuesday week, June 3rd, addressed Crossword, 
solusion Street, Lond W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
9 Gene ae bear the NUMBER of the puztle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions 
ete on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 


— the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 

















-ross 8 “TH not be — with less than 
Across p Cleopatra.” (Dryden.) (7.) 
1. Legal clique associated with a final 41; Agents worked out by schoolboys. (7.) 
chrongle. pase _ 14. Part of Czechoslovakia. (7. 
4 Armoured vessel regarded as @ Dri- 17° The aged usher is quite a picture! 
vation. (8.) G. 6) 
9. Take a tree up to make it. (6.) 18. Emphasised. (8.) 


10 Evidently its withered branch was @ 19 “Fie, my lord, fie! A — and afeard ?” 


menace. (8.) (Shakespeare.) (7.) 
12. Make sure of the collection in church. 21], Just a little. (7. 
Q, 3, 3.) 22. She got wed in a muddle. 6.) 
13. Values by braying? (6.) 24. A ruler out of uniform. (.) 
15. The boss in tears. (4.) 26. A mere song but capital cam be made 
16. Redoubt required for heavy cargo. of it. (4) 
(10.) 


19. Eton trains become so loud. (10.) 
20. This architectural style is not so old 
as it sounds. (4.) 
23. Wood for the attic. (6.) 
25. Vanes poinr'to it. (8.) 
Making tea is no fun I deduce. 
28. The art in the ring. (6.) 
29 «Just a bit of a shower. (8.) 
30. The wild ass stamps o'er his head, 
wrote the poct. (6.) 


Solution to 


Crossword No. 677 


(8) 


Down 
“Two lovely — moulded on one stem” 
(Shakespeare.) (7.) 
Worthy of 9. (9.) 
The incoming dish. (6.) 
David at the guillotine. 
Red sages (anag.) (8) 
An invager—with cavalry ? 


4) 
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Solution on June 6 
The winner of Crossword No. 677 is: Miss CreacH COoEN, 


Northampton. 
s be YOU? 


It's built to avoid embarrass- 
to carry travel 
but quite 


Holcott, 





Not with this brief case! 
ment on overnight business trips — 
literature, business papers and pyjamas. . . 
separately! 


Outside, there is a capacious pocket that zips open to 
accommodate newspapers and books. Inside, two 
large foolscap compartments will accommodate a 
plethora of plump files and . . . Ssh! . . . discreetly 
zipped off is a 
private compartment 
for overnight gear. 


With English lever 
lock and fittings of 
solid brass, a single 
bandic and press siuas .n .ne base for slimming, this 
handsome 17” x 11}” case is available in Golden Tan, 
Brown or Black; selected hog-grained leather £7.10.0; 
smooth polished hide £9.9,0, post free in the U.K 

In U.S.A. $23.75 and $27.50 respectively, carriage and 
imsurance free (20% Customs duty payable in U.S.A.) 





Immediate dispatch. Obtainable only direct from the makers, 


Money-back Guarantee of complete satisfaction. 


UNICORN LEATHER Co. Ltd. (Dept. $.2), Wogdhill Works, Bury, Lancs. 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 
3/- per line. Lime averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 


PERSONAL) 
NCESTORS traced. Crests verified.— 


LaMBERT AND Raccetr, Genealogists and 
Record ._ ~— 48, Woodhurst Avenue, 
Watford, 


A® you interested in evidence of Sur- 
vival after Death? Evidence of Survival 
may be found today. Help study is 
offered at the Lonpon Sprritua.ist ALLIANCE. 
Send 6d. for booklet for tnquirers. 16. 
Queensbury Place, London, S.W.7. 

RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 

Baker Street. London. N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members everywhere Write for 


particulars. 
ANCER Patient (5276) Poor man (60), 
very ressed, and unable to go home 
as wife unfit to nurse him. is help 
with nursing-home fees. Please help us 


to care for him (also hundregs of other 
cases). Jewellery accept and sold. 
Nationa. Socrery ror Cancer Revier, 


Appeal G.7, 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
HURCH vestments, silver, brassware, &c., 
for sale sec.-hand. Appro. Also 100,000 
theological books, used new. Lists 3d.— 
Micue.t, 29, Lower Brook Street, Ipswich. 
OMPLETELY BEDRIDDEN a too poor 


to buy a wireless set. Grena- 
dier Guardsman of 38 c smpletel "bedridden 
with disseminated sclerosis. ife and 3 
caildren. Case No. 1555.) The _ sole 
aim of the ‘ Wireless for the Bedridden ” 


Society is to provide free wireless facilities 
for such tragic cases. Funds are urgently 
n . Leaflet 105 will give you further 
information on the Soctiety’s nation-wide 


activities, ost free from the Secretary, 

The “‘ Wireless for tse Bedridden *’ Society, 

55a. Welbeck Street, London, Reg 

Acc. Nat. Ass. Act, 1948.) 

be ~~~ GENTLEMAN, 51, ex-Army, 
obviously incapable of any real work. 

requires well-paid Sinecure. Mediterranean 


coast preferred. Offers to Box 425C. 
EATH DUTIES can be drastically re- 
duced_by long-term planning—if you 
act now.—Full details from THomson, 
11, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
EALING FOR THE INCURABLES 
£20,000 needed this year to save life. 
Please help us to help the helpless in 
Britain's Sanctuary of Healin Kindly 
send an offering to the Revo. Jonn Matt- 
LarD, Milton Abbey, Blandford, Dorset and 
make cheques and P.O.'s payable to Milton 
Abbey Fund 
| i you wish to distribute advertising gifts 
at Christmas or on any other occasion 
please inspect our large range Ask for 
INustrated Catalogue 8/4 Ricnago Hocn- 
FELD (Lonpon) Lro, 28, Archway RG., N.19 
IGSAW PUZZLES teaned anywhere in 
U-K. by post. Monthly or period terms. 
—Dovotas Jicsaw Lisaary (8S), 
Manchester. 


NICOLL & Co., shirtmakers, announce 

cial offer. D.B. 2 piece suits, hand 

finis! solid worsted, 20 guineas, ready to 

wear or to measure, also 100 per cent. nylon 

c/a shirts, 95s., plus 1s. postage. 66, 
Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 

RESCENT Smoking Mixture, the famous 

Coltsfoot blend. No nicotine. A T- 


fect smoke. 2s. 6d. per 4 ozs., post free. 
Sunmrton & Cooke, Bromszrove, Worcs. 
AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT 


COPIED. John Peel tweeds are ideal 
for the outdoor man; measurements taken 
from your own garments; suit prices from 
‘£10 6s. 6d. Send for — 
RepMaywes, 15, Wigton, Cumberland. 

NVISIBLE MENDING on all garments— 
7-day Service, Hosiery Mending—3-day 
Service. Post or call.—Bett Invisis.e 
Menpers, Lro. 22 (cs), New Bond St., W.1. 
ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES to 
measure in lovely colourings from 

. Styles and patterns from eal 
Lp. (SP.58), Union House, Leeds, 

N ANNEQUINS.—The world- famous. Lucie 

Clayton Appointments Bureau for 
Pashion Models will give a free consult- 

ation to any girl ss <ratping wt 
this modern career.— 449, ord Wil 


ARIS KNITTING PATTERNS with full 

instructions in English ** Tricots,”’ 

ls. 6d. monthly from your usual newsagent. 

Price List, (Dept. 57), 25, Villiers 
Street, W.C.2. 

NELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—As 

the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers, 

the following Record Prices:— 

£5-£75 for Cultured Pearl Necklaces: 

£5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains: 

£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 


Rings; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies; £10-£100 Gold Cigarette 
Cases; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
Trays; £5-£1,000 for One, Two, Three or 
Five Stone Diamond Rings, and up to 
£5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 
Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 


Gemmological Association). 


call personally send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post. It will be quite sate, and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
no obligation to sell, M. Hayes anp Sows, 
Lro., 100, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 
HOLborn 9177 “ 
SELLING your fur coat? Then bring 
W or send it for a fair offer. Inquiries 
invited.—D. Curwen, Dept. *S,”’ Ta, Meil- 
combe Street (opposite Lost Property Office). 
Baker Street. W (Est. over 30 years) 
LENDER FEET? A. AA. AAA You 
can be perfectly fitted from over 1.000 
pairs, always in stock, of special 1 
Fitting Physical Culture Fashion 
American sizes 6-12.—E1 1 





bourne Grove, 
31, 36 and 46 





Wilmslow. | 
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ILVER TROPHY CUPS, Candlesticks, 
oom. oe modern and antique, 
Diamonds “eonaltion > Victorian 
ona < Goss fie (ang “conaiti tion). Real and 
is, vereigns = 

Silver" and Enamel 7... Musica 
Singing Bird ditto. 


MULLER, 
Street, Worthing y S050 
ie INPANTILE PARALYSIS FELLOW- 





rs. EB. 
Hammersmith. NOT 
in accordance with Nat 


SHOPPING BY POST 


DDRESSED N 
1,000, 30s. 6d. ow 
inting.— 

. Northern Ireland. 

DAKE 
Season's 
recipes Is. 6d. 

Muis, Wishaw (8), . Beotland. 

AVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, Post 
free. Tailored from heavy quality 
breeche: brown or fawn.. Self- 


* L. 
Brighton (Tel:: Est. over 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
REAM (Separated) 6s. and Ils. 6d. 
Quotations for wkly supplies.—Bornsips 
Goat Faxm, Porth, Newquay, Cornwall 
ORSET HONEY, packed in 1 Ib. glass 
jars, sent by passenger train, carriage 
paid; 4 Ib. 15s. 6 Ib. £1 1s,—Wessex 
Cuepps, Lrp., Sherborne, Dorset. 
ARACHUTES. 1. Pure Heavy English 





| 

j Sik. White or Primrose; each panel 
36 in. x 132 in — 17s. 6d., 4 panels 

32s. 6d., 8 pane ylon. Peach. 
a, nn Light Blue; ‘eoah panel 36 in. x 
150 in., 2 panels 20s., 4 panels 37s. - 
8 panels 72s. 6d. Carr. Free. Satisfaction 
or money back.—H. Conway, Lrp. (Dept. 











If you cannot | 


| 281), 1, 


a Stoke Newington Road, London, 
Sots AFRICAN Sliced Oranges in Sugar 

Syrup. 16 oz. tins. The consign- 
ment for this year has just arrived and 
the shippers will not send more at these 
prices. They are worth much more. We 
have sold thousands and a large number 
of repeat orders are received every day. 
12 tins 18s. Cases containing 48 tins, Le 
Carriage paid. Send s.a.e. for list of canned 
fruits, meat, etc. Eiteen’s, The House of 
Quality. Bath. 


GARDENING ~ 


LLEN MOTOR Scythes and —_ 
ments, Bantam and Gem 
Cultivators, Tarpen Hedge Trimmers yo 
all types garden machinery. Demonstrations 
and good service offered throughout Kent, 
Surrey and Sussex.—W. M. errey & 
Partners Lrp., Brenchley, Tonbridge, Kent. 
‘6 Q@LUGAWAY’ IS DEATH TO SLUGS 
AND SNAILS. Harmiess to humans. 
In SLUGAWAY, Chase contributes a — 


marvel for 
these pests without 
harmless to are 
ups, Y eats and 
but 
is 





SLUGAWAY never stales or perishe 1 
retains its effectiveness indefinitely. It 
clean and simple to use, practically — 


no more. 
¥ b. Carton of SLUG- 
AWAY at 2s. 3d. clears 25 square y of 
slug-and- — x - territory. 7 Ib. bag 
Js. 6d., 28 1 26s. Order direct from: 
CHASE Ltd., at loche House, e, Shepperton. 


LITERARY 
MERICAN MAGAZINES. — Nat. Geog. 
Mag., Pop. Mechs., Fortune. &c., by 
ostal subseription. Send for details.— 
HOMAS AND . (SP), 111, Buchanan 
Street, Blackpool. 
INE Hand-Printing. Books of Memoirs, 
Poetry, Miscellanea. Editorial services. 
Caravel Press, 85, Bedford Gdns., Ldn., W.8. 
sé nS " odd numbers wanted be- 
fore No. 80, Is. each paid. Please 
send: Also for sale.—Clarke Hall Bookshop, 
Wine Office Ct., E.C.4.. Cen. 
EAN McDOUGALL for typing; 24-hour 
duplicating translations.—3i, Kensington 
Church St., London, W.8. WEStern 5809. 
postman SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 57 
George St., W.1.—Translations, typewrit- 
ing and duplicating accurately a attrac- 
tively executed in 24 hours. Tel.: WEL 6246. 
Ww FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet. — Tue Recent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, 


your PEN can pay for your holiday. 

+g year peels of all ages, coached 
by the London hool of Journalism, turn 
their holiday experiences to account by 
writing articles or stories. Why not you ? 
If you acquire the professional touch you 

always make money with 
and advice from— 
Depr., School of Journalism, 57, 
Gordon Square, Ww. C.1. MUS. 


EDUCATIONAL 
DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 


TRAINING at Sr. Gopric’s Secas- 
rantan Coutecs, 2, Arkwright Road, 
London, N.W.3. (HAM 5986.) Resident 

| and day students. ~ 7 arrangements 
for graduates. Acti appointments 
department. Apply to Tue Vice-PRINCTPAL, 
J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.). 
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. : Whitsun- a ay Course 








n Union, L 
Situati in Pranc 
M.A The Midd! < 
Esq Hong Kong and 
H. Owen Hughes, O.B.E 
eign licy, J. A. Cross 
Others See Us Miss 
Ife, M.A.; Contemporary 
Newton, Esq L_ jusive Fee 
is lt SeckeTaRyY 
Herts Tel Litth e Gad te 





land General Cert 


ret YL I EC 3—E ON THE ROSENBERG 
Gallen Switze - 
" lasses games, pre 








cate. | sages 

alpine nate, ex cellent food 

New school ear beg nni ng pte ae 

Holida rses m July to mid-September 
SEC "RETARIAL TRA y 
























gradua 
White 


Lodge 
Park 4465 


wm for examinations 
Accountancy, Secre- 
Sommercial General 








) Me ROPOLITAN COLLEG 


tereste 4 








Albans, or call 30, Queen Victori - St 
kw S. for Matric Inter.—Rvst 

- 3. ¢ ngford N = a 

6, Rect Ave 





H. Wy 
\ AYPA AI * SECRE TARIAL “COL 
~ 7. Grosvenor Sq 
Most 





Mayfair 6626 tes 


s _ 
; Cor ee 
Training for rs ah st 





Grade Secretar E 

New ses begin every Monday durin 
J y 

hlea Domestic Science 


May ine 
( XPORD Wy 
H 


se. One year’s after school domesti 













science course for twelve resident students 
Cultural opportunities.—Apply. Tas Waapen 
ard 1 Road 
TUITION for Gen. Cert t 
Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn 
ersity B.A., B.S« 3 


and other Degrees, 
13 &c w fees, instain 
from C. D. Paxwen, M.A 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est 
CHOLAS SCHOOL FOR 
End, Hemel Hempstead 
amd Da 5-13 2 


for the 


the 


available 


COL 


ARIAL 


Molton Stree 


SEC RET 


lines 


AND LEC TURES 


EXHIB! TIONS 














DRIAN BEACE Welsh rder draw 
A nes and paint Last - k. Wa 
5 l. Sats Park Lange House 

Royal Pa . = 
e Open da 
1X OF ENGLISH CHURCH 

E YARD SCULPTURE Arts Coun 
Galler 4 t. James Square, 5 1 en 
until 24t! May i 
10-6. Tues, & Thur 10- nission free 
i ANCES HODGKINS GWEN JOHN 

ETHEL WALKER A Memorial 5 
bition reanised with the Ar ts Counctl 
Tate Guile Open till 15 June. Weekdays 
10-6. Sun s 2-6 Admission free 
N AR BOROUGH 17/18, Oid Bond 
~ Street, W.1 France Masters 
Acquis 8 Boudin, 
Monet Daily )-5. s 

PARSONS GALLERY, 70. Grosveneur 

Ww Paintings by Leslie French, and 
Richard McDonald May 19th-June l3th 
dail 10-5 Not Sats 





PURELY PERSONAL. 





FAVOlL 


(1, Od 


RITE 
each 


A King 





FIRE! 


WHERE'S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT 








The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishe 
~ for every Fire Risk 
Pressure operated by sealed CO, Chary ' 
NU Sw 1 + ELLAND YORK | 
n Every Ship of the Royal Navy | 
j 
Bt eee 
Regis ias aN pap En 
j W Printed Great & 


THE SPECTATOR, MAY 


















dd YCHICAL aan : PAST AND 
PRESENT.’ Dr H. Thoules, 
ducational Ff a. logy at Cam- 
the Lith Myers Memorial 
the Society x Psychical 
® p.m. on Wednesday, June 4th 
Pal Saxton Street. S.W.1 
ibi Admittance 
MOSAICS 
10saic 
June 
Tues 
ssio 
BOHM Exhibition. Als« 
Appelbee ZICESTER 
za Letce 3 10 0 Sats 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency ii the appl 
ant is a2 man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
he. or the employment. is excepted from 
he provisions of the Notification of Vacan 
ies Order, 1952 
A’ox . ASTER 


_BANK a Resipent 


seeks 
1ae t 











a 
ar 
Soutnern Asia, 





J ON COMMITTEE 

4 Lesps Cotiece or Aart 

*rincipal E. Pullee, A.R.C.A., P.S.A.E., 
P.R.S.A 

Hea " Scoot oF ARCHITECTURE 
vited for the above 
a the lst September 
ne Ss hoo! S recog- 
rom e Final 





4 ssociateship f the 
Plan ming Course is 
Institute Town 


al Scale, Head 
£1,300 x £25- 









Senton Le ANNIN 
Applica n ) a Senior 
turer ike Course for 

Dipl tint candi dates 

i rec Diploma 

A ecture er W ith a recognised 

iploma in Civic Design, 

i st ld experience of work 


Pianning 
1946 





lars na ay be 
Education Officer 
ymuld be 

~ this 


BIRMINGHAM 


Lec- 





Applications are 
Lecturer in Sociology 
1 be made in Gr ade 





ording to the q 
» successful applic 
work would be an 
which should be 
names of three persons 
uld be 








btained 




















: — * 67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.3 
ee = 1s | i BY Vale he saan or Agents 
7ES IDING ) COUNCI UNE, th onth for alpine Mowers Ten 
\ =r Rt oe Counry * — ey days in comfortable old Swiss chalet 
aA a leaves over £12 spending money Homely 
ntment atmosphere good tood — uedinaus, 
for schools Kandersteg. — 
ELIABILITY CARS, LTD.—Drive 
self through Ireland Pord Prefect 
Pord Consul or Ford V.8 supplied; branches 
Dubiin and Cork Por further parti ar 
apply Tue Secrerany, 31, Kildare Street 
Dubiin. Tel j 2. 
@ALMON and S Trout Fishing Loch 
“ Eilt Lochialor | 
f one week 
1 » Street 
ZERLAND v- 
ry rtni est 
y f with every e 
exceptional ab The person appointed f ! eft 
will be expected sit all types of schools brochure.—Hore.-PEnsion 
uivise n ait work to onduc t aux, Ss, Montreux 
e ers irses aad to lecture will we 
be an a an t andidates can irty > a) HOTELS 
Sala scale £630 x 2 £750 per | \FT . care 
annum The p $ superannuabile. Forms | ARM( ( TH MARINE Q = 
applica » may be obtained om receipt | ; ate “Yotel. A A = B.. writ . 
‘ xed addressed envelope from the pet 2° : as 7 
e ation Officer, County Hall, Wake- eee. » ng 
e whom npleted rms should EACON LODGE a. ’ nel + ~ 
me re ed n ater than 14 days after me accesses SO se Wes od and ( 
. - appears Tennis ourt, F & all 
garages, exceilen iisine From 
ro Bed : } 
SIT ATIONS | w ANTE D Se oon 
4 N wl eEpeions 
| ‘ } 1 r | London. N.8 
e OU RNEMOt 
< adv Gervis Road 
Empire Vacancies Ma nD 
grams fficienc Bournemout 
New Y xk. N.Y Post O'lice, Dec. 2 SYO. ned by Tht 
K I > Steward St l Jon Sa on Rat 
snada (Ca ian Magazine Post Friday, Ma 
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| PROPER 


ARMOUTH E STUARY 





mill house for sale 
2 reception mom 5 be 
and 5 acres land wit s 
land £2,750 quick sa 
lars from 30930, Foraresy 
The Agents Doilgelley 
Portmadoc 
pPoLszoncs GH, S’x. Sta 
4 edrooms ; re 
Detached Corne site 
rt e ple ce e 
2.8% et 
Wi H. E Le 
Felp Wa Bognc Re 





AC( OMMODA TION 


SELECT Town and Country furnist 
S A mmodation supplied and requi 
Tae Link Bueeat 10, Eccleston St 
5.W.1 SLOane 7101 





ACCOMMODATION WANTED 





A MERICAN PROPESSOR siting Eng- 
4% land demic vear 195 1. Ww es ret 
furnished r-house; preferab 
Cambridge Oxt Ww eta 

Cyn Brae 4, The Ave Barne He 


HOLIDAY ACC a 1iON 

























BERPORTH, Cardi gansh A Ww 
« welcome S given {sito r ar 
attra small guest house, on an 
ast. Everything possible ake 
guests app and comfor ’ 
from Miss Batiaro, Pen 
OTTAGE Mon.—Brex p 4 
) bath 
th, Sept 
Chis. 3381 
Babington ine 
swor 400 year-old 
mmtort and excellent 
entre tor country hudday 2 
Bath Terms from 5) ) 
Bes 6 RGH, Villa Sup. board res 
2 6d. B. A B., 5 gms. per wee 
boar Ex Box 2372C 
I TTT E HOL LAND Essex F 16 
4House to let on Sea Pr : 
ren. 4 ons. p.w. Lone tens 4300 
O* Count Paying a 
Country House | 
bus ite. Beautiful ar 
Brt The Manor Hx i 
AYING GUESTS be 
eenth Centy ca 
Loire Valle Nood 
ions 4 
‘ol inding Moderate prices Write 
3 Rue du Quinconce Ang 
Prance 
HOLIDAYS AND Fo “S 
ors sIRLS mim i 
Mr , Ra 
Hurn >. ea 
spectus 8, Se Drive 
Sussex Tel 













ys’ Blissful H 







Torquay, 








Buckfast tou, Exmoor i 
Dartmox niles. ficial 
Guide t free, Brochure 
Postage 2d Int tion Bureau, Exeter 
Gis British and Prench. Can meet 

for practice onversation Seaside 
Summer Holiday He muse Party e 
Beauchamp Place, S.W.3 


NTERESTING, 
MOTOR TOURS 

rite for Brochure ‘ B 

L AMMIN TOURS LTD., 
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Sonnemane 
Hotel: com. 
ms h. & 
Esher 
4 ay ur 
inding F J : 
sie § F a im the 
= . wonder. 
_ - rd . ® at Pomereg. 
eo H . y's - 
Deta n M 
* LORIOl aR J 
W Bellevue - ion 
rom 00 4 
. ard 1 
ONE PREE —e 
, ¢ holiday 





excellent 
June 30th, 








id Country 
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LARK Hotet 

S ne : nrivalled 
U e eniral 

R Exce Write oF 

} Sark 4%. 
_ AMES. R Touse Hotel 
30a T Billiards. 











ne in - Burcot 
T™ FA OF 1 AA 
, ea! for 
. % ‘ teas 
4 ter oA 
- 
. 
“ 
" uS 
ay ce e t 
=] . P r t 
W ESTON-SUPER-MARI Nindsor Hotel 
Excel 
e Py ¢ uz Pter. 2is- 
“ . . , y M # 
2 sow (S . 





The Historical 


CRAB & LOBSTER HOTEL 


Ventnor, Isle of Wight 


Tel. Ventnor |6/ 

















A famous hotel associated with King 
Charies |. English and Continental 
Cuisine. ‘Games Room 
Terms, 7 gns 0 gns. per week 

Portable Ballrooms for Hire 
Ballroom Furnishers with 150 years | 
experience can de temporary | 
accommodation our own ground, 
An addition & our use or an } 
alternative to using your house at all, | 
For further details writ | 


JOHN EDGINGTON & CO. LTD.| 


108, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, 5S.E.!. 
RODney 380 


STRAWBERRY PROTECTION NETS 











GUAR ANTEED BIRD FROST & ROT 
PROOF & ftully ¢ COVE RS AREAS a 
PROTECTS 4 oft. =x Sft . ae 
by 6ft. 108. 6d.: by Sft. L5s.; by jort. 7: 
by 16ft. 28s.; by 24ft. 42s 4 ! 

nad e it Td. sq. ve 

tha als a i PECIA BRAND ‘NEw 
SQUARE WESH i0d. to 
= BEAN AND PEA RAINING NTs 

sq. yd. CRICKET, TENNIS NETS & 

st RROUNDS. ANGLING ETC cATt* 
LOGUE FREE 

SUTTON, Netmaker, SIDCUP, KENT 
Specraror | > rt wer St 
”y addres \ annum. 
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